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News Items in this Issue 


Under the new Chinese National General Mobilisation Act 
the Government has power to commandeer, and even prohibit 
the consumption of, ‘‘mobilisation materials’, and to conscribe 
labour (p. 58). 


* * * 


Provided that the employers’ and workers’ organisations 
concerned consent in each particular case, New Zealand place- 
ment officers may authorise the employment of boys of under 
15 years on dairy farms (p. 74). 


* * * 


A committee enquiring into the use of skilled men in the 
British armed forces found that there were very few cases of 
misuse of skill in the Navy, relatively few in the Air Force, and 
considerably more in the Army (p. 69). 


* * * 


Labour officers drawn from the British trade union move- 
ment have been appointed in Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and Palestine 
(p. 62). 

* * * 


Until the war is over the largest Mexican trade union organ- 
isation has pledged itself not to have recourse to strikes (p. 67). 


* * * 


In Brazil the new system of vocational education requires 
pupils attending industrial and technical courses to be given 
musical instruction up to the age of 18 years, physical training 
and military training (p. 75). 


* * * 


The Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions estimates that 
the real income of workers in industry, commerce and transport 
decreased from 1939 to 1941 by 17 per cent., that of public and 
private employees by 15 per cent.; that of farmers remained 
practically unchanged, and that of forestry workers increased 
by 2 per cent. (p. 79). 
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The I.L.O. and Plans for a 
“People’s Peace” 


The London Meeting of the Emergency 
Committee, April 1942 


“THIS is a people’s war—it is not a rich man’s war. . . What 

really has to be determined is whether we are to be allowed to 
evolve and work out our destiny, carried forward by the great 
spiritual urge that is within us for higher achievement and higher 
civilisation, or whether we are to be dominated and made mental 
and spiritual slaves for generations to come by a few people who 
have command of the weapons of destruction. The very existence 
of the International Labour Office is the result of the spiritual urge 
existing in the workers’ minds. . . It can be said that it sprang 
out of the desire of the people in industry to overcome frontiers, 
language, and racial difficulties, and to make common cause in 
the great task of achieving an equitable and proper standard of 
life. Therefore, if it is to be a people’s war, it must be a people’s 
peace. The basis of society hitherto has created malnutrition at 
both ends of the scale. . . It will be far healthier for all of us if we 
can devise a society in which we do not feel well off because of the 
contrast with poverty. We must feel happy because we have the 
chance to enjoy life ourselves and have the consciousness that 
everybody else is enjoying it with us. There is no real richness in 
the contrast of wealth with poverty. The only real richness in life 
is sharing with our fellows all the joys life can give. . . the people 
in all countries expect the International Labour Organisation to 
lead in a great advance in civilisation and to build it on the founda- 
tions already established.” 

With the above words Mr. Ernest Bevin, the British Minister 
of Labour and National Service, in a speech of 20 April 1942 welcom- 
ing to-London the Emergency Committee vf the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office,’ fe-echoed ‘2cross’ the ‘Atiantic” 
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the note struck by President Roosevelt at the White House when 
addressing the concluding sitting of the Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation on 5 November 1941.! The main 
purpose of the London meeting was to carry a stage further the 
work initiated by the New York - Washington Conference by ap- 
proving proposals regarding the action to be taken to begin to 
give effect to the resolutions of that Conference concerning post- 
war problems. It was not primarily concerned with that part of 
the work of the Organisation which is of immediate wartime 
relevance, such as its work on labour supply, social security, and 
maritime questions, and the systematic collection and distribution 
of information regarding the wartime developments which are 
moulding the conditions under which the post-war world will 
come into being. 


THe ATTENDANCE AT THE MEETING 


As reconstituted in New York the Emergency Committee, to 
which the Governing Body has delegated power to act on its be- 
half when Governing Body meetings cannot be held, consists of 
representatives of the Governments of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Canada, Great Britain, India, Mexico, and the Netherlands, 
together with Sir John Forbes Watson (British), Mr. Harriman 
(United States), and Mr. Oersted (Danish), for the Employers, 
and Mr. Hallsworth (British), Mr. Rens (Belgian), and Mr. Watt 
(United States), for the Workers. The substitute members of the 
Committee are representatives of the Governments of Brazil, 
Chile, China, Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia, together with Mr. 
Gemmill (South African), Mr. Erulkar (Indian), Mr. Lamuraglia 
(Argentine), and Mr. Ling (Chinese), for the Employers, and 
Mr. Domenech (Argentine), Mr. Moore (Canadian), and Mr. 
Schevenels (Belgian, Secretary of the I.F.T.U.), for the Workers. 
All the Governments which are regular members of the Committee 
were represented, together with four of the substitute Govern- 
ment members—China, Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia. The 
Belgian Government was represented as a member of the Govern- 
ing Body, and representatives of the Czechoslovak, Greek and 
Luxemburg Governments were present as observers. In the Em- 
ployers’ group Mr. Harriman (United States) was represented by 
Mr. McDavitt (United States) and Mr. Oersted (Danish) was 
replaced by Mr. Erulkar (Indian). All the Workers’ regular mem- 
bers of the Committee attended, as also Mr. Schevenels, substitute 





? For an account of that Conference, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
XLV, No 1, jan. 1942, pp. 1-24: “The Social Objective in Wartime and Recon- 
struction: The New York Conference of the International Labour Organisation”. 
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member of the Committee, and Mr. Hindahl (Norwegian), Work- 
ers’ member of the Governing Body. Important decisions were 
reached at the meetings, which lasted from 20 to 24 April 1942, 
and they were taken unanimously. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE COMMITTEE’S DECISIONS 


The background of these decisions may be illustrated from 
some of the speeches which were made on the opening day of the 
proceedings. Mr. Ernest Bevin described as follows the perspective 
in which the International Labour Organisation must now work: 


No one whose duty it is to look and try to visualise how we are going to 
demobilise as well as mobilise can but be concerned as to the tremendous problems 
that will arise at that time and all the dynamite that exists in consequence. It 
is essential, therefore, that countries should agree upon the objectives to be 
aimed for, and if I may state it in a word, I would say that it is the duty of states- 
men, industrialists, labour leaders and everybody to be ready to discipline 
themselves to curb every selfish interest in the decade following the close of 
hostilities in order that the world can be set on a course of peace and progressive 
development and be prevented from again relapsing into the attempted bar- 
barism of this age. 

Let me develop that. 

In war, out of the sheer desire for self-preservation, we are ready to undergo 


control, regulation, and discipline, of the most amazing character, beyond the 
belief of what most of us would have thought possible. Now we do that, I 
repeat, for self-preservation. As soon as the “cease fire’’ sounds, there may be 
a danger of a tremendous reaction. It is, I suggest, then that the statesmen of 
the world and all those responsible for the leadership of mankind must stand to- 
gether resolutely and hold on to some form of controls while the foundations 
of peace, stability, and orderly development, are being worked out. 

In the first case we submit to control for self-preservation, and in the second 
case we must submit to national and international discipline for the sake of the 
generations yet unborn. 

I trust, therefore, that the International Labour Office will be able to approach 
this problem in such a way that it will get the Governments and the great in- 
dustrial leaders of all States to recognise this essential fact and so be able to 
suppress any sudden desire for immediate gain on either side and devote them- 
selves to the real task of laying a solid foundation—and what a task, when you 
realise the terrible devastation in Russia, Eastern Europe, and in China, where 
the land fighting has been on so great a scale, and when you consider how much 
further that devastation may extend. 

It has been said that the seeds of every great war were sown in the settlement 
of a previous war. If that has been true in the past, cannot we now, by care, 
equally sow the seeds of lasting peace during and at the end of this war? 

No country can afford at the end of this struggle to be blinded by its own 
limited interest, nor can it make its contribution to the future progress of the 
peoples of the world unless it is prepared to look at the problems of the world 
as a whole. 

I have always been struck by the contribution that can be made irrespective 
of nationality when the people of the different countries can be induced to look 
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at a problem on its merits. Perhaps the greatest proof of this is in the work of the 
International Labour Organisation itself. There it has been demonstrated that, 
irrespective of limited national interest, agreement has been possible on com- 
mon social policies, thereby raising standards together, to the common advantage. 

Therefore, the less you discuss things as countries and the more you can 
face them as problems affecting all countries, the more likely are you to find a 
correct solution. 

In this question of grappling with problems you do at the same time solve 
a good many questions of human relationships. Because immediately you get 
away from the purely nationalistic outlook or from the limited vision that 
arises from your own interest, and proceed to grapple with problems as such, 
then inevitably the mental barriers that nationalism or narrow interest creates 
are broken down. The endeavour to find a solution brings people together in a 
manner that nothing else does, as is shown in the world of science and the arts. 
If you can remove the sheer fear arising from national barriers and create con- 
fidence in the world of industry and primary production, and if the objective 
that you want to reach is clear, namely, the raising of the standard of life of the 
people as a whole, then everyone gains in the ultimate solution and human 
relationship is enhanced in the process of finding it. 

The heroism and endurance of suffering in war calls for tremendous admira- 
tion, but I sincerely hope that it will not stop with the emotions but will make 
us ask ‘“‘Why was it necessary?’ If that question is asked, there will loom up 
before our eyes the evils which produced it—-social, political, and the rest. I 
trust that the very heroism and suffering of war will produce a determination 
to grapple with the evils and remove them. 

No one person or organisation or State can produce a complete solution. 
What is needed is to get our objective clear and accept certain fundamental 


principles such as those expressed in clause 5 of the Atlantic Charter: 


They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labour 
standards, economic adjustment and social security, 


This is something to strive for, but that does not apply to one country, it 
applies universally, irrespective of colour or race. It really means the end of 
exploitation as we knew it in the nineteenth century. 

Now to achieve this end, mere revolutionary upheaval will not do. It would 
probably have the effect of setting us back again. It takes so long to rebuild. 
What it does mean is the facility to harness the experience and knowledge of 
men and women who are studying these problems and who are of good will, 
and to get them into the common pool. Then reduce them down to simplicity, 
in order that basic principles can be applied, subject to adaptation in the various 
parts of this planet. 

The main objective then must be co-operation to get rid of misery and in- 
security, to give universal education, universal knowledge, to tear out from our 
history books the things that prejudice one people against another; to teach the 
idea that all have a contribution to make to human progress. In that great 
task I know of no organisation that has a greater opportunity than the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. It has the capacity to meet the new needs. It 
can be a great uniting force against all those institutions which have sought 
hitherto to divide peoples. 


The strength of the I.L.O., Mr. Bevin pointed out, has been 
in its representative character. ‘There has been no other institu- 
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tion evolved internationally”, he said, ‘‘in which it has been found 
possible to incorporate representative elements and Governments 
meeting in common council in the same way that it has been 
achieved through the machinery of the International Labour 
Office.” The International Labour Organisation is destined to 
play a great part ‘‘because it has survived as an active organism 
and medium which is holding together important forces, and what 
I think may prove to be forces destined to play a tremendous 
part, not only in asserting the imperative necessity for victory 
by the forces of liberty, but in rebuilding the world of the future”’ 
and shaping ‘‘a peace based on social justice and social security’’. 
Mr. Carter Goodrich brought the Emergency Committee 
similar assurance from the Government of the United States. 


Now that the United States is fully in this war, he said, now that we are bound 
more closely to our fellows of the United Nations, we are no less determined 
than before to work for the social objectives embodied in the ideals of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. By knowing better what it is we hate, we do not 
know less well what it is we love. Our belief in this Organisation is a belief based 
on precisely the grounds mentioned by the Minister. We believe in it because 
its ideals are social justice and social security in the very broad definition of that 
phrase which he has given, and the raising of standards of life not in a few countries 
alone but throughout the world; and we believe in it because it is an organ of 
tripartite discussion. 

When President Roosevelt spoke to the Conference, a month before Pearl 
Harbour, he said: 


In the process of our working and fighting for victory, we must never 
permit ourselves to forget the goal which is beyond victory . . . We plan 
now for the better world we aim to build. 


A month after Pearl Harbour, our Vice-President, Mr. Henry Wallace, 
repeated the same point. He said: 


From the practical standpoint of putting first things first, at a time when 
there are not enough hours in a day and every minute counts, planning for 
the future peace must of necessity be a part of our all-out war programme. 


The work of a people’s war and the work of a people’ $ peace are part of the 
same job, a job in which we must not fail. 


Mr. Van den Tempel, the Netherlands Minister of Labour, 
insisted upon the urgency of the tasks. 


The problem, he said, is not only one of study but, and above all, one of action. 
Of course, study is always necessary, but what happens in this disturbed world 
does not depend on the results of study, nor does it wait for those results. We 
hope that in the not too distant future it will be necessary to act immediately, 
as otherwise economic and social disaster will be imminent. In the past, in the 
face of the turbulent events going on in the world, the international bodies and 
the Governments have, in the field of international co-operation, studied a great 
deal but acted very little. Victorious democracy must not make the same mistake 
a second time. 
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Mr. Hallsworth, as spokesman of the Workers’ group, struck 
a similar note: 


I do not think that we can say to our sons and our daughters who, at the very 
outset of their careers, have taken themselves off to fight for principles, and to 
fight for a world in which real democracy shall prevail, that they must content 
themselves with having done their duty as they conceived it, and then come back 
to the same old world, in which unemployment and underpayment and over- 
work and starvation were the ordinary experience of the common man and the 
common woman... 

I think, therefore, that, while putting first things first, it would be wrong 
to say that there can be any time during the war period when we should not be 
envisaging the position which we should like to see arising when hostilities are 
finished. 

. . . I think it will be readily recognised by all those of us who used to meet 
at Geneva in the early twenties that year after year, when we were discussing 
questions of an important character such as our social objectives, we found that 
we could not make any progress in the adoption of Conventions, or in securing 
their realisation by ratification and application, because of the economic obstacles 
which were quoted against us. In the Conference we were told over and over again 
—and the Workers’ group became very restless under it all—‘‘You cannot move 
as fast as that, because the economic conditions will not allow you to envisage 
the realisation of your social objectives under present world conditions.” We 
used to be told, for instance, about Eastern competition; but it never seemed to 
dawn on those who raised these objections that the working people in the Eastern 
countries had not been able, because of their conditions of poverty, to attain 
the same kind of trade union organisation that their fellows in the Western 
world had been able to establish, and it never appeared to us to be a sound ar- 
gument that we should iust sit down and say “It cannot be done”’ because the 
conditions in the East and West could not be equalised and because we were 
stopped from considering the economic and financial implications which lay 
behind those objections. 

Many times between the two wars, therefore, the Workers’ group at Geneva 
discussed this matter and said: ‘‘We are not going to be content with this strait- 
jacket; sooner or later we shall have to say that the only thing that matters is 
that there shall be a real democracy, and that the standard of living for that 
democracy all over the world shall be very much higher than anything which it 
has been considered possible to achieve hitherto.” Whatever had to go, what- 
ever the bonds that had to be broken, whatever objections had to be met from 
economists or politicians, we were determined that something should be done 
to remove the obstacles and to get out of the strait-jacket in which the I.L.O. 
had been placed. . . 

I say quite frankly that we are not going to have the same mistake made now, 
when we are approaching the position of having to envisage a post-war settle- 
ment, a post-war resettlement, and a change in the circumstances in which the 
vast mass of the people will be required to live. We are not going to be put into 
the same position that we were in at the end of the last war; and, if the I.L.O. 
cannot be made the instrument and the means by which the workers of the 
world can express themselves, in collaboration with the Governments and the 
employers, then you will face another factor which you have not discussed yet, 
and that is that the international trade union movement will have to do the 
work itself, and it will have to do it in a way which will be very unpleasant for 
the other groups who should form part of our international collaboration. 
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I say, therefore, that you have the choice before you of an orderly movement 
of a tripartite character or the way of revolution; because that is where we are. 
Unless we can begin now with the task of reconstruction, however far we may 
get with it, and unless we can begin now to sustain our peoples with the hope 
that the fact that the war is in progress does not exclude from our minds this 
constructive task of resettlement after the war, in conditions far different from 
those that obtained before, then we shall fail. We may fail even in the task of 
winning the war unless we can sustain the peoples of the world in the hope of a 
brighter future. 


Sir John Forbes Watson, for the Employers, while not denying 
the urgency of the task, emphasised certain other factors in the 
situation: 


I think it is essential, he said, that both nationally and internationally there 
should be a sole rallying point which can act as a clearing house for the contribu- 
tion of ideas which all can give. I am one of those who feel that we cannot wait 
until the armistice bells ring before we think about this subject, but I am also 
one of those who think that until we have got the upper hand in this war. . . we 
cannot be too rigid in the decisions which we take, nor can we, perhaps, devote 
all the time to this matter that its importance deserves. 

. . « When it comes to these reconstruction problems, then, as I said in 
New York, I think that there are certain priorities which arise for our considera- 
tion. I feel myself that what the people of this world will want when this war 
is over is a guarantee that we are not going to have to go through this again— 
either ourselves or our children or our children’s children; and that may have 
consequences which may upset some of the plans which we might be inclined to 
make. That, to my mind, is the first thing that they will want; but I think that 
the second thing that the people of this world will want is the opportunity of 
employment... . 


Two spokesmen for Asiatic Governments, Mr. Lall of India 
and Mr. King of China, emphasised the importance of approaching 
the task with a worldwide outlook: 


As you are aware, said Mr. Lall, the combined populations of India and China 
exceed 800 million, and may in fact be very largely in excess of that figure. The 
two countries have had agricultural relations for hundreds of years, and, more- 
over, as may not perhaps be so widely known, they also treasure certain spiritual 
associations. It will be evident, then, that a large contribution towards re- 
construction can be forthcoming from that part of the world. 

The problem of reconstruction itself, however, is different from what it is 
in Europe and the Western hemisphere, and it is in fact much larger. This fact 
was emphasised by Mr. Butler in his tour in the East, and it was underlined in 
the speech to which we listened on Monday last from the British Minister of 
Labour. Our great problem is concerned with the protection and security of the 
primary producer. The Acting Director has himself indicated that he constantly 
bears in mind the probable necessity for an Asiatic Regional Conference, some 
preliminary work towards which has already been undertaken. I believe that 
before the measures of reconstruction proceed very far along what must be a 
long road some regional action will be found necessary, and this will call for 
careful co-ordination of work within the various regions. 
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. . . I would like to point out that before a regional conference can hope to 
achieve any measure of success considerable study of the problems involved must 
be undertaken. As I have already said, the Asiatic problems differ considerably 
from those of other parts of the world, so that it seems essential that these studies 
should largely be undertaken on the spot, and for this purpose I would like to 
see some strengthening of the staff of the International Labour Office to deal 
with Asiatic problems, particularly in the Asiatic branch of the Office. . . 


Mr. King, in expressing agreement with the view that ‘‘Asia is 
destined to play an increasingly important part in international 
affairs after the war’’, referred to experience which China may be 
able to contribute to the solution of the common problems of our 
increasingly interdependent civilisation. 


Five years’ war with Japan has given us a wealth of experience, however 
painful, both in respect of war problems and post-war problems, and we are quite 
ready to offer our contribution to the proposed committee in that field. I need 
not go into details, but one or two illustrations may help to make my point clear. 
Since the Japanese invasion, there has been taking place a mass migration of the 
Chinese population from the invaded to the uninvaded regions, and this has 
created a relief problem the magnitude of which is almost unknown in history. 
I think that no fewer than 24 million refugees have been taken care of in one way 
or another by our National Relief Commission and its subsidiary agencies, and 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been collected and expended for various 
relief purposes. Experience in this domain should be of some use to those whose 
task it is to deal with the relief problems in Europe. 

Let me take another example. Realising the vital need of the transportation 
of supplies in this total war of resistance, the Chinese Government has embarked 
upon a vast programme of building new railways and motor roads and generally 
developing means of communication in western China. The Burma Road, as 
you all know, has been an outstanding achievement, unsurpassed in engineering 
skill and in every other respect in the present-day history of road building. 
Indeed, this programme of public works is on such a vast scale that it has assumed 
continental importance and has attracted, as it deserved, world-wide attention. 

. . » This world war has been revolutionising, not only the methods of war- 
fare, but also the ways of living and thinking of mankind. The war has created 
for my country as for other countries a multitude of new problems and new 
needs, the moral and social implications of which will require very careful ex- 
amination and scrutiny in the shaping and formulation of the proposed war 
settlement. I should think that what will affect the welfare of one-quarter of 
the world’s population is certainly an immediate concern of humanity as a 
whole. . . 


Mr. Vincent Massey, Canadian High Commissioner in London, 
renewed the assurance of his Government's full support for the 
reconstruction work of the Office. 


. . . My Government from the outbreak of war has been fully alive to the 
need for preparing for the situation which will have to be faced when hostilities 
cease, and some time ago, before the New York Conference, the Canadian Govern- 
ment appointed a Committee under the Chairmanship of the Principal of the 
McGill University to advise them on post-war reconstruction problems. That 
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is the sort of agency, I believe, that the Conference, in the reconstruction resolu- 
tion itself (para. (B) suggested that States should set up. 

My Government is also fully conscious of the fact that the I.L.O. by virtue 
of its tripartite constitution is peculiarly well titted to play an important role 
both in the preparation for reconstruction and at the Peace Conference itself. 
I feel, however, that the whole question of reconstruction should be kept in its 
proper perspective. . . 

I should like to feel sure that no decision which we take at this meeting will 
have the effect of impairing in any way the work which the Office can do to 
contribute towards winning the war, and I suggest that in its work on reconstruc- 
tion, the importance of which I fully recognise, emphasis should be placed on 
those subjects which will at the same time help us to achieve our victory. . . . 


Mr. Stanczyk, the Polish Minister of Labour, drew attention 
to the regional problems of another area, Central and Eastern 
Europe, which he described as having been for centuries “subject 
to the political and economic pressure of Germany”’. 


The Germans, having over-industrialised their own economy, saw to it that 
the countries of Eastern Europe were kept in a state of industrial under-develop- 
ment, so as to enable Germany to draw cheap labour, cheap raw materials, and 
cheap food, from that area. Since these countries have been conquered by 
Germany and made to serve the German war machine, they have been reduced 
to a state of utter devastation. We must assure to the countries of that part of 
Europe prosperity on the same standard as that existing in other countries. As 
you know, we desire to bring about an economic and political union in that part 
of Europe. 

We are convinced that the great democracies, especially the U.S.A. and the 
British Empire, will assist us in the reconstruction of our countries, which have 
been devastated by the common foe, and that they will also help us by supplying 
us with the means of raising our economy to a state which would assure a decent 
life to our peoples, thus enabling them to play a useful part in the international 
exchange. 

We therefore hope that the plan prepared by the I.L.O. for the post-war 
economic reconstruction of the world will take into account the legitimate in- 
terests of the Central and Eastern European countries. 


Concern with decent standards for all men everywhere is, 
however, no less vital to the well-being of the relatively advanced 
than to that of the less prosperous countries. As Mr. Robert Watt, 
representative of the United States workers, put it: 


These high principles have to be backed up with a job and with a certain 
standard of living, otherwise they will remain, while still precious, mere in- 
tangibles. If a man is faced with the choice of a good meal when he is hungry 
and of retaining those things which we call freedom and democracy, the hungry 
man is going to eat his meal. That has been the reason for the success of those 
who have destroyed those precious values. What I mean is that we have got to 
do a better job than the Nazi butchers. Democracy has not only got to win but 
to deserve to win, and that is our big job. It is for us now to set up the machinery 
which will give it a chance to win, and if we set up the right kind of machinery, 
we shall evoke the enthusiasm and the hope of all decent people no matter where 
they live. 
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Mr. Watt also stressed the importance of unity in the dis- 
cussion of post-war problems: 

. . . [donot believe there is any reason why there should be any great divergence 
of opinion on post-war reconstruction as between the three groups which compose 
the I.L.O. If we cannot view witha practical eyethe consequences of our own failures 
in the past and approach this problem with a great degree of unity among our- 
selves then I am afraid that we are missing what may be our last great chance 
to create the confidence and goodwill which are essential if we are to win the 
victory—I mean not only the victory to be won by force of arms but the other 
kind of victory which should be won at the end of this war. . . 


The purpose of the London meeting was to translate these 
high purposes into a programme of practical preparation for the 
post-war situation. 


Tue GENERAL ROLE OF THE I.L.O. In RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING 


The New York resolutions, reinforced by President Roosevelt’s 
speech at the White House, gave the International Labour Organ- 
isation a broad mandate to contribute to the attainment of a 
people’s peace. The proposals regarding the implementation of 
these resolutions submitted to the London meeting of the Emerg- 
ency Committee by the International Labour Office were contained 
in a general note on the reconstruction work of the Organisation 


and a number of special notes dealing with particular topics. 
The general note on the reconstruction work of the Organisa- 
tion pointed out that the nature of the role assigned to the I.L.O. 
by the New York resolutions “was not completely defined by the 
Conference itself”, which could do no more than indicate its 
general character, “since the precise part which the Organisation 
can play will depend on circumstances and on the use which Govern- 
ments make of it when the time comes”. The general principle 
contemplated by the Conference was that the I.L.O. should colla- 
borate with national and intergovernmental reconstruction 
agencies, existing or to be created, ‘‘so that all duplication may be 
avoided and that division of work in the same or related fields 
may be made on the basis of achieving the maximum practical 
results’. Among such agencies is the Economic and Financial 
Organisation of the League of Nations. The New York Conference 
contemplated, however, that the International Labour Organisa- 
tion would concern itself with economic problems to a greater 
degree than heretofore. It endorsed the economic principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and requested that the fullest use should be made 
of the machinery and experience of the I.L.O. in giving effect to 
these principles, and it adopted resolutions dealing with the textile 
and maritime industries, with the Regional Office of Economic 
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Information and Studies set up by the River Plate Conference, 
and with export trade between certain American countries, all of 
which indicated acceptance of an outlook admirably expressed by 
President Roosevelt at its final sitting: “In international as in 
national affairs, economic policy can no longer be an end unto 
itself alone. It is merely a means for achieving social objectives.” 
One of the tasks of the Emergency Committee is therefore, the 
note continued, “to decide on what subjects and in what way the 
International Labour Organisation should take up certain economic 
studies which are necessary to further the preparation for the post- 
war emergency or the planning and application of long-term recon- 
struction measures’. Any danger of duplication with the work of 
other agencies can easily be avoided if the essential purpose for 
which the I.L.O. is led to pursue such studies is borne in mind: 


One of the clearest and the most positive decisions of the New York Con- 
ference was to request the Governing Body to ask that the International Labour 
Organisation be represented in any peace or reconstruction conference following 
the war. 

This decision of the Conference was clearly motivated by its conviction that 
the International Labour Organisation would have a positive contribution to 
make in connection with the planning and application of measures of reconstruc- 
tion, and the Conference no doubt thought that that contribution would have a 
double value in that, firstly, the Organisation might be expected, out of its ex- 
perience, to make useful proposals on the problems of reconstruction, and, 
secondly, the association of the Organisation with the work of a reconstruction 
conference would enable that conference to secure the understanding and support 
of the great bodies of organised workers and employers for the measures which 
it might take. 

If this proposal, which was so definitely formulated by the New York Con- 
ference, is to produce its most useful effect, it is clear that the representatives 
of the Organisation must, in order to “give authoritative expression to the 
social objectives” confided to the International Labour Organisation, be in a 
position to make proposals concerning the economic measures necessary to enable 
those social objectives to be fulfilled or, for the same purpose, to suggest modifica- 
tions in the way either of amendments or additions to economic proposals which 
the Reconstruction Conference may have under consideration. 

. . . The significance of the decisions of the New York Conference viewed 
as a whole is not therefore to be found merely in the suggestion that the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation should be represented in any peace or reconstruc- 
tion conference but rather in the suggestion that its representatives should be 
able to appear equipped with the results of studies made by the Office which 
would enable them to fulfil in the most effective way possible the task which is 
assigned to them. 


In defining progressively the nature and extent of the economic 
studies to be undertaken by the International Labour Office for 
this purpose, regard must be had to the impossibility of knowing 
in advance what time will be available for preparation and to the 
need that the Governing Body should be prepared ‘“‘to make their 
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recommendations or to give their advice at some date which 
cannot be predetermined and on what may possibly be very short 
notice’. The work must therefore be conducted “on some flexible 
system which will enable it to meet sudden and unexpected calls 
for results”. This would suggest “that no uniform method can be 
applied, but that different problems must be subjected to different 
treatment, varying with the degree of preparation which they 
have already received and with the possibilities of putting forward 
positive proposals at a more or less early stage’. 

As regards the social subjects to which the I.L.O. has devoted 
attention during the last twenty years and which were grouped 
together in The I.L.O. and Reconstruction under the title ‘A Social 
Mandate”’, the general note indicated that the ordinary services 
of the Office would continue to follow them in the course of their 
ordinary work: 

If an International Labour Conference or the Governing Body were asked to 
draw up a social mandate to be solemnly committed to the International Labour 


Organisation as a major part of its immediate post-war activities, a basis for 
discussion could be produced fairly rapidly and on a sufficiently solid basis. 


In the case of some of these subjects, studies of wartime pro- 
blems which are now in progress have a post-war relevance: 

There are in fact a number of subjects on which the national action which 
is at present being taken for war purposes serves both to define the post-war 
problem and to design or create the machinery which will be necessary for its 
solution. In other words, in many fields the effort of war organisation and plan- 
ning for post-war needs do not fall, and in fact should not fall, into separate 
compartments. The work of the Office on the problems of social insurance, 
labour standards, housing and welfare, and the work of women and children, 
for example, has an immediate relevance to the problems of war economy and at 
the same time will cover much of the ground which ought to be surveyed as a 
preparation for dealing with the problems which will arise after the war. 


This is especially true of problems of labour supply. 

Another group of questions, including migration for settlement, 
public works, the textile industry, and agricultural problems and 
nutrition, in the case of which the work of the Office had not been 
so lengthy or continuous but work was in progress when its de- 
velopment was interrupted by the war, were singled out in the 
general note for fuller treatment in separate notes, which are 
reviewed later on in this article. 

The general note then proceeded to distinguish a third group 
of problems ‘into which would fall the general economic problems 
concerning the restoration of economic activity and the restora- 
tion of international trade, etc.’’ This third group, it explained: 


. is distinguished from the other groups by the fact that while hitherto 
the Office has done a certain amount of work in this field, it has only been able 
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to tackle it sporadically and in a piecemeal way. This process, which might have 
slowly developed into a more satisfactory handling of the economic aspects of 
social problems in fulfilment of the tendency noted in the Acting Director's 
Report to the Conference, cannot now be left to any such slow development in 
view of the fact that, as indicated in the earlier part of this note, the economic 
aspect of social problems will have to be faced by the Organisation in its most 
general form when the reconstruction conference sets about its work. In order 
that the Organisation should be able to do so effectively, the Office must be 
equipped to do certain work in this field in a more continuous and coherent 
fashion than has hitherto been possible. 

The field is admittedly a difficult one, into which the Governing Body in 
ordinary circumstances would no doubt tend to move progressively in the light 
of successive studies by the Office and after careful consideration of each step. 

For the reasons given above, namely, that no time schedule can be laid down 
in advance and that the Governing Body may be called upon to take its respons- 
ibilities under the New York decisions with little notice, some different method 
of approach must be found. 

It is felt that the best solution would be to set up a committee composed of 
men of wide experience, in the light of whose advice it could feel that its own 
decisions were formulated with security and authority. 

The function of such a committee would be to study what economic provisions 
should be included in the post-war settlement in order to make possible the im- 
plementation of the social objectives of the Atlantic Charter and in particular 
the provision of full employment and a rising standard of living. If such a com- 
mittee could be composed of outstanding personalities with the competence and 
experience necessary to deal with financial and economic problems from an 
international standpoint, not only would its views undoubtedly carry great 
weight but it would be invaluable in helping to direct the work of the Office on 
these vitally important subjects. 

A committee of the kind suggested would act as an advisory body to the 
Governing Body for the purposes indicated above. It is not to be confused with 
the tripartite committee to which reference is made in the resolution presented 
by the United States delegation and which is dealt with in the note on that 
resolution. The policy of the International Labour Organisation can only be 
formulated through its tripartite constitutional institutions—namely, through the 
International Labour Conference, the Governing Body, or some body such as 
the Emergency Committee to which the Governing Body may have delegated 
its powers. These bodies would, however, require, as indicated in the resolution 
of the United States delegation, the assistance of expert advice, and it is through 
the medium of a committee such as that suggested above that technical advice 
might be secured in connection with international financial and economic policy 
in its relation to social objectives. 

It is of interest to note that during the interval which has elapsed since the 
New York Conference important decisions on the subject have been taken by 
certain Governments, the economic and social principles of the Atlantic Charter 
which were endorsed by the Conference having been further clarified by the 
Anglo-American Agreement on the Principles for Settlement of Lend-Lease Aid 
of 23 February 1942. This Agreement declares the intention of Great Britain 
and the United States to promote ‘agreed action . . . open to participation by 
all . . . countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appropriate inter- 
national and domestic measures, of production, employment, and the exchange 
and consumption of goods, which are the material foundations of the liberty and 
welfare of all peoples; to the elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment 
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in international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers; 
and, in general, to the attainment of all the economic objectives” set forth in 
the Atlantic Charter. This definition appears to be an apt general statement of 
the economic foundations on which progress towards the social objectives con- 
templated by the New York Conference must be built. The fact that such a 
vitally important step towards the formulation of these financial and economic 
principles has already been taken underlines the urgency of constituting the 
proposed committee without further delay. 


In expounding this proposal at the meeting of the Emergency 


Committee the Acting Director of the International Labour Office 
said: 

The essential point is that the I.L.O. has, and must have, a special interest 
in that economic and financial set-up . . . It is not possible, in my view, for 
this Organisation to dissociate itself from a direct and major interest in those 
economic and financial settlements, because whether those economic and financial 
settlements are good or bad will very largely determine whether or not this 
Organisation can secure its social aims. 

There is nothing new in that. This Organisation has claimed since the very 
beginning, although continually with a louder and more determined voice, that 
it should have its say in international financial and economic settlements. It 
began in 1920, when the League of Nations convened the first World Financial 
Conference, which met in Brussels. This Organisation did not ask for representa- 
tion before that Conference met, but it, and that Conference itself, received a 
very severe lesson. When the recommendations of that Conference were pub- 
lished, it was discovered that one of them at all events ran directly counter to 
the social policy which this Organisation was pursuing, and which it was set up 
to pursue. The Office immediately made a protest; and it is, I think, from that 
incident that successive proposals have developed that the International Labour 
Organisation should be represented by a delegation from the Governing Body 
at the series of world economic conferences which have been held since, so that 
the Organisation may issue a note of warning and of protest if economic and 
financial experts, looking at the world’s problems only from the relatively narrow 
financial or economic point of view, forget the social problems. 

After all, you cannot solve one without the other. A theoretical economic 
solution, however perfect it may be in terms of economic theory, will not work 
if, because its social consequences have been neglected, it produces so much 
social unrest that the people who are supposed to live under it refuse to work it. 
Equally, you cannot solve your social problems unless you have a world economic 
and financial system which will make it financially and economically possible 
to meet the social needs. 

This Organisation, therefore, has already progressively, to a greater and 
greater extent during the past twenty years of its existence, insisted on having, 
and has been accorded with the full and free consent of the authorities of the 
League, this possibility of representation at League economic and financial con- 
ferences. The necessity for that representation, the necessity for proposed eco- 
nomic and financial solutions being open to the scrutiny of this Organisation, so 
that it may see what are, or may be, their social repercussions, and so that it 
may suggest where they would be socially unworkable, or even where they would 
be socially harmful, and so that it can suggest, if it is able to do so, where they 
might be improved in order to give greater possibilities for social advancement, 
is, I believe, going to be much more important in the future than it was in the 
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past. I say that for this reason, that the size of the problem which will have to 
be faced at the end of the war is going to be very many times greater than it 
has ever been before. 

I remember the time when the people in this Organisation, and the people in 
the Financial and Economic Organisations of the League and elsewhere, were 
very concerned when the I.L.0. published some figures to the effect that there 
were something like 25 million or 27 million people—I have forgotten the exact 
figure—unemployed in the world. It is perfectly possible that if this war ended, 
say, at the beginning of next year, there might be that number of people un- 
employed in one single country, and there might be something like 150 million 
or 200 million unemployed in the world as a whole. Now, you can deal with un- 
employment which is small in scale by social measures, perhaps, but you cannot 
deal with unemployment of a mass character of that kind without taking eco- 
nomic measures. The post-war unemployment problem will be both a social 
problem and an economic problem. There will be no conceivable possibility of 
solving it unless the appropriate economic measures are taken to provide that 
kind of economic and financial substratum upon which the social measures, the 
measures for the transference of labour back from war production to peace pro- 
duction, the measures for facilitating that transfer, the machinery for it, the 
machinery for directing workers to where employment can be found, and all 
the rest of it, can be based; there must be an economic substratum which will 
allow markets to be found for the new peace products. The economic and financial 
settlements to be made at the end of the war, or which may be progressively 
made and prepared from now on, because they have already been begun by 
such things as the Sumner Welles - Halifax agreement—all that economic process 
is, and must be, a matter of the keenest interest to this Organisation and_to the 
workers. 

A moment ago I said that the work of this Organisation seems to me to begin 
where the work of the Economic and Financial Section of the League leaves off. 
They are endeavouring to provide the League and the statesmen in the different 
countries with economic analyses, with such wisdom as the discussions between 
eminent economists may be able to supply; but those economic principles and 
theories and suggestions must then be translated by statesmen and parliaments 
into actual economic policies as applied by Governments or by groups of Govern- 
ments, and it is with that policy or those policies that the workers and this Organ- 
isation are concerned. I think that it is of the greatest importance that if sane 
economic policies can be elaborated and discovered, and if Governments can be 
brought to agree to apply them, this Organisation should put the whole weight 
of its prestige, influence, and support, behind them; because here again we have 
the experience of the last twenty years, which shows that you can get agreement 
and you can get those principles laid down and accepted, but you do not always 
get them applied, or you get them applied for six or eight months or a year and 
then something happens which makes their application more difficult and the 
Governments recede from them, and you are back again where you started. 

I think that that process happened in the past very largely because it had 
not been possible to put the weight of organised public opinion, understanding 
those solutions and realising their value, not only behind them as solutions 
which ought to be adopted but continuously behind their application. That, in 
general terms, is both the interest of this Organisation. in the economic and 
financial settlements which may be made and the importance of its relationship 
to them, in the sense that if world public opinion does not prop them up, then, 
although they may be built up, they may within a short time fall down. . . 

. . « I therefore conceive of our function in this way, that we should leave 
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the economists and the financial experts full freedom to elaborate the best pro- 
posals they can, but that it should be the function of this Organisation then to 
scrutinise those proposals at the stage at which they then are and to attempt 
to consider what would be their social consequences. If any proposal is made 
such as the proposal which was made at the Brussels Conference—I do not 
think that there will be; I think that the International Labour Organisation has 
educated the other bodies sufficiently for them to keep an eye on social conse- 
quences, so that we are unlikely to run into a kind of head-on collision, as we 
did at the Brussels Conference—all these financial and economic proposals would 
be scrutinised by the International Labour Organisation in order to see whether 
any of them are of such a character as to run counter to the social effort of this 
Organisation. That is the negative aspect of it. 

From the positive aspect, they should be scrutinised to see whether they are 
proposals of a kind which will give the maximum opportunity for seeking the 
fulfilment of our social aims, and whether the Governing Body or the Emergency 
Committee would have any suggestions to make as to how they could be im- 
proved, such suggestions to be considered by the competent authorities. Then, 
if those proposals should go forward, say to the peace conference or to the re- 
construction conference or to the Governments for action, or to the United 
Nations, they would go forward also from the International Labour Organisation 
with the backing of this Organisation, and with the promise that this Organisa- 
tion would secure for them in its own interest and in the interest of the workers, 
and in the interest of securing those social improvements which we all desire, all 
the support possible so that not only should they be put into effective applica- 
tion but that application should be sustained through those difficulties which 
will certainly arise, and which will lead to the danger of Governments receding 
from the kind of policy which they may originally have adopted. 


The effective discharge of this function, the Acting Director 
submitted, would require the existence of some such body as the 
proposed committee of economic statesmen, which could serve 
as a “bridge between the people and the organisations who are 
doing this economic and financial work and the Governing Body”’. 


I think, he said, it should be possible to have a committee, not of economists 
—I do not want another committee of economists—but of people whose names 
carry great weight because they have had experience of translating into the 
day-to-day economic administration of their countries, as statesmen or as adminis- 
trators, these theoretical economic proposals. If such a committee were to scru- 
tinise these proposals and say that these are socially desirable and will give the 
best possibilities of securing the desired social programme, then I think that 
the Governing Body, armed with their opinion, and adding to it what it alone 
can give, namely the weight of its representative character, as representing 
organised workers and employers, would have done two things. It would have 
taken the greatest possible precaution to discover which economic and financial 
policies are best fitted to enable it to secure its social aims, and to have behind 
them the weight and prestige of this Organisation, which will secure, or which 
I hope will certainly contribute to securing (because one cannot make promises), 
their effective and permanent application, in a way which has never been possible 
before. 


Emphatic support for this view was expressed by Mr. Carter 
Goodrich in his capacity as representative of the United States 
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Government. Mr. Goodrich quoted 2 passage from his.iustruc*ions 
stating that: i 

It is of particular importance that the International Labour Organisation, 
representing labour and industry as well as the Governments of many nations, 
be in a position to give its informed and considered opinion on the social and 
economic principles and measures which should be embodied in the post-war 
settlement, particularly as they bear on the attainment of full employment and 
a rising standard of living. 


The policy of the Government of the United States was, he 
stated, expressed in the resolution introduced at New York by the 
United States delegation and adopted by the Conference and in 
the address made to the Conference by the President of the United 
States on 6 November 1941. From that address Mr. Goodrich 
quoted President Roosevelt’s words: 

We have learned too well that social problems and economic problems are not 
separate watertight compartments in the international any more than in the 


national sphere. In international, as in national, affairs, economic policy can no 
longer be an end in itself; it is merely a means for achieving social objectives. 


In the planning of such international action, the International Labour Organ- 
isation, with its representation of labour and management, its technical know- 
ledge and experience, will be an invaluable instrument for peace. 


Mr. Goodrich accordingly described as “the central principle of 
the New York Conference” that “the I.L.O. must be equipped 
to state its position in the economic field”, and, while urging 
that the economic staff of the Office must be strengthened and that 
provision must be made for tripartite representation on various 
bodies dealing with post-war relief and reconstruction, fully sup- 
ported the proposal to establish a committee of men of wide 
experience ‘‘to deal with the question of economic policy in the 
broad sense in which it determines the possibility of the achieve- 
ment of the social objectives . . . stated in the Atlantic Charter 
and in the New York resolution”. 

Sir Frederick Leggett expressed the support of the British 
Government for this proposal, which he defined as being based on 
an approach whose essentials were: ‘‘(1) to leave the economic 
and financial experts to produce their plans; (2) to ask the Organ- 
isation to scrutinise those plans in relation to their possible social 
consequences and also in the light of the social aims of the Organ- 
isation itself; and (3) to secure their acceptance by the Organisa- 
tion or their modification in order that, if possible, at a post-war 
reconstruction conference the Organisation may be able to give 
them its support’. The proposed committee, which would be 
constituted of persons of great weight who had experience as 
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statésinen : Le therwise: iD: ‘tandlating economic facts into terms 
of policy, ‘ ‘would serve as a bridge Between those who were form- 
ing economic plans and the Governing Body”’ and give the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation ‘“‘added authority at any peace or 
reconstruction conference’. In the view of the British Govern- 
ment such a committee “could and would serve a very useful 
purpose. It would specially serve two objects, the first to get an 
assurance that there is an economic plan calculated to urge and 
secure the social aims of the Organisation, and the second to get 
the necessary strengthening of the I.L.O. in supporting such plans 
and getting them adopted.” 

On these understandings the proposal to establish the com- 
mittee was adopted unanimously. It was agreed that the actual 
choice of members should be approved by the Emergency Com- 
mittee by telegraphic consultation at a later date, and that in 
constituting the committee due account should be taken of the 
need to secure ‘‘advice as regards economic and financial problems 
as they affect four or five great regions of the world”’. 


Specific ASPECTS OF RECONSTRUCTION PoLicy 


The general note of reconstruction was supplemented by a 
classified list of reconstruction problems referred to during the 
New York - Washington Conference and a number of special notes 
dealing with specific aspects of reconstruction policy. In the 
classified list a distinction was drawn between the more urgent 
problems of relief and reconstruction and long-range policies, but it 
was pointed out that this distinction was somewhat artificial and 
that economic and social policies now under way were laying the 
foundations of the post-war world. The subjects dealt with in the 
special notes were selected for early consideration because the pre- 
war experience of the International Labour Organisation affords 
a starting point for their consideration and not because they will 
necessarily represent the most important part of the reconstruc- 
tion work of the I.L.O. as it may develop. 


Development Works 


One of these special notes dealt with public works policy. 
It referred to the widespread recognition that ‘‘a planned public 
investment policy must form an essential element in any full em- 
ployment policy in the post-war period’, and that, in order to 
make fully effective the programmes now being prepared in various 
countries of work to be carried out by national, regional or local 
authorities with a view to maintaining a high level of employment 
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during and after demobilisation, “such national plans will have to 
be supplemented by international action’. As Mr. Keynes has 
said, consistent appreciation of the importance of the simultaneous 
pursuit by all countries of national investment programmes directed 
to an optimum level of domestic employment has been for many 
years a conspicuous feature of the work of the I.L.O. regarding 
employment policy.' As early as 1919 the International Labour 
Conference recommended tie co-ordination of the execution of 
public works with a view to reserving such work for periods of un- 
employment. A series of resolutions adopted by the Conference 
during the years 1932 to 1936 did much to stimulate the growth 
of international public opinion on the subject, especially by em- 
phasising the need for the international co-ordination of public 
works policies. Two further Recommendations were adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1937. The policy embodied 
in these Recommendations, and the measures taken to give effect 
to it, were summarised as follows in the note submitted to the 


Emergency Committee: 


The Recommendations of the 1937 International Labour Conference were 
based on the principle of the necessity for co-ordinating national public works 
policies. If the increase in the volume of public investments and the expansion 
of credit that this increase implies did not take place in a parallel manner in all 
the countries where the economic situation warranted such measures, the count- 
ries which decided to stabilise prices and incomes by this method would find 
their action counteracted by the fall in prices which would take place at the 
same time in other countries and which would react unfavourably upon their 
trade balance. In order to lay down the basis of such co-ordination, the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1937 formulated the general lines of organisation 
which each country should follow in order to regulate, according to needs, the 
timing of all public works; the Conference also indicated the financial measures 
that Governments should take into consideration in the execution of their public 
works policy in order to obtain the desired effect on the economic situation and 
on the development of employment opportunities. Furthermore, the Conference 
recommended the establishment, for countries which possessed a suitable national 
organisation, of a consultative body which should receive from all the partici- 
pants comparable information concerning works undertaken or planned. The 
Governing Body in 1938 established the International Public Works Committee 
in order to put this Recommendation into effect. 

Under its Statute the preliminary business of the International Public Works 
Committee was to draft a uniform plan in accordance with which the States 
would agree to inform one another of their public works programmes as suggested 
in the Recommendation of the Conference. Once this had been done the func- 
tions of the Committee were: (1) to examine annually the information concern- 
ing public works gathered by the International Labour Office; (2) to furnish 
reports on this matter to the Governing Body with a view to their transmission 
to the Members of the Organisation; (3) to undertake any other duties relating 
to public works which might be entrusted to it by the Governing Body. 





1 The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (London, 1936), p. 349. 
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The International Public Works Committee held a first session in June 1938, 
in the course of which it drew up the proposed uniform plan!, but circumstances 
prevented the holding of another session before the outbreak of war. In June 
1939 the Governing Body decided in principle that the Committee should meet 
in 1940 in order to study more particularly the repercussions that the armament 
policy would have on civil public works, but owing to the war the Governing 
Body did not give effect, at its February 1940 session, to its intention to convene 
the Committee. 


In the light of the changed situation it is now necessary to 
review the whole situation anew: 


Even before the war, it had been recognised that in order to secure the syn- 
chronisation of national public works policies, which was the subject of the 
1937 Recommendations, the mere exchange of information and periodic consulta- 
tion among interested Governments could only be a preliminary step in the 
international action which must be undertaken; the Governing Body therefore 
provided, in drawing up the Statute of the Committee, for the possibility of 
extending its functions. A number of speakers pointed out, in the course of the 
1937 Conference discussion and at the first meeting of the Committee in 1938, 
that all countries would not be able, with their own resources, to give effect to 
the conclusions which the Committee might reach. Certain countries, doubtless, 
which already possessed considerable economic equipment and had at their 
disposal abundant financial resources, could establish reserves during a period 
of great economic activity and carry out an expansionist policy to prevent a 
depression. Other countries, however, would not be in a position to apply such 
a policy; they would need all their resources in times of prosperity to make up 
the leeway in their economic development, and would only be able to apply 
expansionist measures in periods of depression if foreign capital was made avail- 
able to them. The co-ordination of national public investment policies, which 
is indispensable if they are to be effective, would only be possible therefore by 
means of international financing. 

Therefore, from the point of view of attenuating the business cycle alone, 
an international public works policy raises a problem of internaticral financing 
which must be solved if effective results in this field are to be secured after the 
war. 

Within the framework of post-war reconstruction, however, the problem of 
public works must be considered from a wider point of view. To fulfil the econo- 
mic programmes of the Atlantic Charter continuous international action will be 
required in order to provide for more complete utilisation of the world’s natural 
wealth and human resources. Such action could lead to the economic develop- 
ment of certain regions in order to increase employment opportunities for the 
local population and for immigrants; it might also include the carrying out of 
public works which are of an international character either because they extend 
over the territory of several countries or because they are profitable to a group 
of countries or to the whole international community. Such action would often 
require technical collaboration; it would in all cases require measures of inter- 
national financing which it would be desirable to study in relation to the other 
financial aspects of reconstruction. 





1 For the text of the resolution containing the uniform Plan, see International 


Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1938: ‘Public Works as a Factor in 


Economic Stabilisation”, Appendix, pp. 754-757. 
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Commenting upon the subject during the discussion in the 
Emergency Committee, the Acting Director added: 


As you are aware, after the last war there was a failure to take steps to control 
international investment. International investment ran wild, and Mr. Loveday 
would confirm the view that a great deal of that unregulated international 
lending which was undertaken without any idea of a general world policy behind 
it was probably a very considerable factor in the successive crises which occurred 
during the twenty years’ interregnum between the last and the present war. 

The idea is growing—and it is a fortunate idea—that international lending 
in the future should take into account not only to a greater extent than it did in 
the past, but as something quite new, the social implications of loans, and that 
possibly we are heading towards some kind of policy which will influence future 
international lending and investment on the basis of the social results which 
will follow from it. If good social results can be influenced in that way, we shall 
secure vastly greater economic and financial stability. The picture is really 
wider than the international financing of public works, it is wider even than the 
financing of public works, migration, and agriculture, combined. The idea 
would be eventually to work towards influencing the whole policy of international 
lending, which will of course take place, on fundamental social considerations. 


Sir Frederick Leggett, the British Government representative, 
acknowledging that “the I.L.O. began long before the war to put 
forward the idea of international co-operation in the development 
of the world’s resources, not necessarily for the good of the particular 
nation but for the good of the world at large’’, suggested that the 
term ‘‘development works’’ would be better than “‘public works’”’, 
and that what is necessary is “not just . . . the accumulation of 
information” but effective action to secure that the different 
countries “join together, pool their own resources quickly, and 
get a programme of reparation and works which would reduce to 
a minimum the possibility of any large number of people being 
out of employment for any long period of time’. 

Mr. Carter Goodrich, the Chairman of the Governing Body, 
enlarged more fully upon the development conception and upon 
its implications for the future work of the I.L.O.: 


Public works policy started as an anti-depression policy, an anti-unemploy- 
ment policy, and obviously that remains one of its great and essential purposes. 
But . . . there are other purposes also which are very much in our minds. . . 
particularly the development of the resources of hitherto undeveloped regions 
or of regions in which economic life needs to be rebuilt after the devastation of 
war. That is very much the purpose people have in mind in considering this 
question at the present time, and it is certainly central to the purpose of the 
I.L.O. as expressed in its initial charter and in the New York resolution. That 
development may well be, as the Acting Director has suggested, not merely 
physical development but also the development of the social services and the 
social provisions of countries in which it has been difficult to find enough means 
for such purposes. In that connection there is interest in the idea which was 
put forward to the New York Conference by a member of the Government of 
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Chile when he spoke of the value of social loans—that is, of loans between nations 
which were intended for the development of social resources, such as social in- 
surance, housing, and education, in the borrowing country. That is a principle 
which has at last begun to be put into practice in some of the financial relation- 
ships among the nations of the western hemisphere. 

The I.L.O. is concerned with international investment because it is concerned 
with those purposes, and it is also very much concerned with the type of organisa- 
tion which international financing is to take. The Acting Director has reminded 
us of some of the bad types of international financing in the past. The I.L.O. 
within this broad programme must be concerned with the kind of institutions 
which are to be in the field of international investment, and particularly with 
the question of international instrumentalities, with how much on the lending 
side is going to be private and how much is going to be governmental, with how 
much on the borrowing and spending side is to be a matter of national agency 
and how much a matter of private agency, and how far it may become a matter 
of international development corporations. 

We cannot avoid being concerned with the type of organisation and of con- 
trol . . . in the field of international investment . . . We are concerned very 
definitely, because of the social position of the I.L.0., with the degree of suit- 
ability of the bodies which are to make these decisions for the consideration of 
social purposes. If we accept the general principle that the objective is a social 
one, it is important to begin to consider how specifically that objective is to be 
expressed in the bodies which are to make the decisions on these points. 

. . . What about the labour conditions under which the work is to be carried 
on? If there is lending on the basis of some sort of international body, what sort 
of labour standards should be demanded and enforced for international develop- 
ment? It seems to me that this is a field in which we might very well be thinking 
of the functions of the I.L.O. 

The problem is a very definite one. The regions which will be most in need 
of the type of lending to which we have been referring will be regions in which 
the present standard of living—the standard of living at the time of borrowing— 
will necessarily be low, because the regions we have most in mind are those broken 
and ravaged by war on the one hand and also the less developed regions of low 
material living standards because of the fact of under-development on the other. 
Clearly we cannot be unconcerned with the level of standards under which this 
work is to be carried on. We shall need to be realistic about it. If it were said 
that no money should be lent with international approval unless the level of 
wages was to be that obtaining in Great Britain or the United States, many 
schemes would not be operated and the work would not be done. Obviously, 
any initial standards would have to be realistic. But on the other hand it seems 
to me very well within the purview of the I.L.O. that the question of setting up 
some sort of standard, which might well be progressive in its application, is one 
which should be studied. 


Mr. Hallsworth, speaking for the Workers’ group, carried the 
discussion a stage further: 


As I see the position, one of the first things that we shall expect to be done 
will be to provide the conditions in which the restoration of trade union organisa- 
tion can be accomplished, and one of the things that a restored international 
trade unionism will have to think about and plan its action about will be the 
definite restoration of trade unionism nationally in those countries which have 
been devasted and over-run and in which Hitler and his associates have embarked 
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upon a policy of plunder. We shall expect whenever the time for settlement comes 
that somebody will have to find out what they have filched. That question is 
not unassociated with this other problem of setting a standard in the countries 
which have to be restored. It is too early at this stage to be laying down principles 
like that, but the subject is one which is in the minds of my group, and it will be 
one of the contributions wherein the group in the Governing Body and the Con- 
ference will express itself in a very forthright manner. When it does so it will 
expect to be met with very great sympathy and co-operation both from the 
Employers’ groups and the Government groups. 


The War Damage Act of the United Kingdom, he pointed out, 
contains: 

. . @ provision to which I would invite the attention of the Office about 
the ‘kind of standards that are to be ensured for the labour engaged in this work 
of restoration. They are the standards, of course, laid down in the well-organised 
building industry of this country, but the point is that such a provision should 
have been made in the War Damage Act. In the corresponding Acts under 
which local authorities undertake the restoration of bombed dwellings and build- 
ings of every description the same principle will be applied, and it will need to 
be applied also in the case of the international public works that have been men- 
tioned in this discussion—I do not say the same standard but the same principles. 


I do not think it would be possible, Mr. Hallsworth concluded, to get the 
Workers’ group in this body to consent to any principle in which, in the countries 
where trade unionism formerly flourished and certain standards were in opera- 
tion, those standards were degraded. When the question of restoration is con- 
sidered in less developed and well-organised countries, some adjustment will 
have to be made no doubt. But our contribution made at the appropriate stage 
will be along the lines of saying that labour should be remunerated at the best 
possible level consistent with available resources, and that no starvation or un- 
derpaid basis should be accepted for the labour that has to be employed in 
doing that work. 


The Emergency Committee thereupon approved the proposals 
submitted to it, and requested the International Labour Office 
(a) to collect information on the measures taken by the different 
countries for drawing up programmes of work necessary for the 
development of their national economy and ready to be carried 
out when they are required by the employment situation; (}) to 
suggest to countries which have not yet done so that they take 
such measures within the framework of their post-war reconstruc- 
tion planning; (c) to collect information as to the amount of inter- 
national collaboration required for financing the carrying out of 
these programmes; (d) to draw up a list of public works having 
an international bearing and to study the conditions under which 
they may be carried out; (e) to begin the study, in consultation 
with qualified experts, of the financial problems raised by an 
international public works policy, relating them to the study of 
international financing in general; and (f) to examine what amend- 
ments to the Statute of the International Public Works Committee 
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might be required in order to enable it to contribute most usefully 
to the carrying out of a post-war international public works policy”. 


Migration 


A parallel note regarding international migration was also 
submitted to the Committee. This note alluded to the consequences 
of the almost complete cessation of migration during the long 
years of the economic depression—to the aggravation of agricultural 
over-population in emigration countries which has impeded the 
raising of the standard of living there, to the manner in which the 
opening up of the vast economic resources of the immigration 
countries has been handicapped, and to the way in which social 
progress and the improvement of the general standard of living 
have been retarded in the world at large by the accentuation of an 
economic disequilibrium which might have been mitigated by the 
resumption of migration. The war, the note pointed out, so far 
from solving the problem, has made it every day more acute: 


Never in all history have political and military events torn people from their 
homes in such huge numbers. Even before 1 September 1939, the Japanese 
invasion of China had already created an immense refugee problem; the Spanish 
Civil War, the occupation of Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Albania, and the 
racial discrimination practised within the Axis countries, had driven from their 
homelands hundreds of thousands of persons, of whom only a few had been able 
before the war to find some place to settle outside the Continent of Europe. 
Events since 1 September 1939 have multiplied still more rapidly the numbers 
of people made homeless as a result of war destruction, the extension of racial 
discrimination to the territories occupied by the German and Italian armies, 
and the mass expulsions from certain territories of populations doomed to yield 
up their place to persons of German race. Moreover, Germany, in order to cope 
with the enormous demands of its war economy and to replace the workers 
enrolled in its armed forces, has recruited millions of workers in the countries 
under its domination and taken them both from their homes and from their 
normal occupation. The magnitude of these displacements of population in- 
creases with every day. The extension of hostilities to other regions of the world 
may give rise to new movements and aggravate still further the immense problem 
of readjustment which will have to be faced at the end of the war. The nature 
of that problem, though not its exact magnitude, can already be discerned. 

Very many of the persons who have been thus uprooted will have no other 
desire after the war than to return to their homes. But the number of them who 
will find in their own countries possibilities of working and securing a livelihood 
will depend on the resources which their countries can command or the help 
which will be given to them to enable them to rebuild their economy. Others 
may be able to find employment in the countries to which they have gone, help- 
ing to satisfy the demand for labour necessary for reconstruction purposes. But 
it is safe to assume that in certain regions, and particularly in those which were 
suffering from over-population even before hostilities began, the impoverish- 
ment due to the ravages of war, the consequences of enemy occupation or other 
causes will compel large numbers to emigrate in order to seek the possibility of 
winning a livelihood anew. 
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Corresponding with this need for emigration, there will probably be an in- 
crease in the population needs of countries which will have been deprived over 
several years of the normal increase in population necessary for the opening up 
of their natural resources and their economic development. The necessity of 
such a resumption of immigration was stressed at the Havana Conference of 
December 1939. According to the report of the Committee on Immigration of 
that Conference many speakers “emphasised the great importance that immigra- 
tion had and still has for their countries, both for the development of their natural 
resources and for the improvement of the standard of living and for general 


progress . 

A resumption of migration must therefore be an essential feature 
of any post-war reconstruction policy, but can only be achieved 
to the mutual advantage of both emigration and immigration 
countries by proper organisation: 

In the first place, the capacity for absorption of the regions to which it is 
proposed to send emigrants must be investigated in advance, and appropriate 
conditions for the reception of the emigrants must be created. Then the would- 
be emigrants must be selected with care and with due regard to the requirements 


of the immigration region. In addition, a solution must be found for the problems 
of financing raised by any scheme for organised migration. 


It was for these reasons that the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office decided prior to the outbreak of war to 
establish a Permanent Committee on Migration for Settlement. 
This Committee was to have met in June 1940 to consider: (1) 
methods of international financing of projects for settlement, and, 
in particular, an examination of the basis for the organisation of 
an international institute for the financing of migration for settle- 
ment; (2) the technical selection of emigrants; (3) the methods of 
investigation by which the possibilities of settlement could be 
determined. Circumstances compelled the postponement of the 
intended meeting, and it is now necessary to review the whole 
position in the light of the changed situation: 


What was contemplated before the war was to prepare for the gradual re- 
sumption of migratory movements between the emigration countries and the 
immigration countries which showed an immediate interest in the matter. In 
fact, the action taken was limited to certain countries of Europe and of America, 
and the only aspect of the problem considered was that of the migration of 
agricultural settlers, since this was the only kind of immigration in which the 
countries of Latin America showed any interest at the time. The limitation was 
indicated by the title and the terms of reference of the Permanent Committee 
on Migration for Settlement, and also by the composition of the Committee. 
Up to the time when the proposal to hold the first meeting of the Committee in 
June 1940 had to be abandoned, six European and five American countries had 
decided to take part in the meeting. 

1 For an account of the conference of experts which led to the establishment 


of this Committee, see International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 5, May 
1938, pp. 561-583: ‘The Organisation of Migration for Settlement”. 
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After the war, however, it may be presumed that the problem of migration 
will have to be dealt with on a much wider basis. Impoverishment, economic 
disorganisation, and displacements of population, will no doubt give rise to a 
need for emigration in countries in which hitherto the problem was not felt. 
On the other hand, the economic and social repercussions of the war on the im- 
migration countries may create outlets in new areas, and these outlets may be 
enlarged if international action is undertaken in the spirit of the Atlantic Charter 
with a view to the wide expansion of economic prosperity through the develop- 
ment of natural resources, the carrying out of public works, or the industrialisa- 
tion of undeveloped regions. The need for immigration thus stimulated will 
affect not only agricultural settlers but many kinds of manual and intellectual 
workers. Finally, the resumption of migration will, after the war, not be simply 
a long-term problem. Immediate action will be necessary on behalf of the large 
numbers who will have been torn from their homes by the war and for whom 
the possibilities of emigration will have to be examined in conjunction with those 
of their resettlement in their original country or of their employment in the 
country in which they find themselves. 


The note accordingly outlined a revised programme of work 
regarding migration in the following terms: 


The Office has already begun to collect as much documentary material as 
possible on the displacements of population which have taken place and which 
are taking place every day as a result of the war, in order to ascertain exactly the 
problems which will have to be solved; but the nature of the problems is already 
sufficiently clear to permit of a preparatory study of the measures required for 
the solution of them. These measures appear to fall into three classes. 

First it will be necessary to ascertain what persons will be unable to find 
work and a livelihood in their country of origin, and to select and prepare them 
for emigration. In the carrying out of this task it will doubtless be necessary 
for the national action of the Governments concerned to be co-ordinated or 
supplemented by some international body. The Office might at once begin the 
study of the desirability and the constitution of a body of this kind and of the 
duties and powers which should be vested in it, and in so doing might consult 
with the reconstruction committees of the countries concerned, with the institu- 
tions which were set up before the war to deal with the problem of refugees, 
and with certain persons belonging to private organisations whose experience 
has given them special qualifications in matters of emigration. 

In the second place, it will be necessary to determine the possibilities of im- 
migration into certain regions. If speedy action is to be taken after the end of 
the war, it would obviously be useful if the countries who feel that they could 
receive immigrants were to draw up in advance, as part of their programmes 
of reconstruction or economic development, plans for immigration which would 
be as detailed as possible and would be ready to put into execution at the right 
moment. The Office might call the attention of the countries in question to the 
desirability of taking action of this kind and of its assistance, if that were thought 
desirable, in the choice of qualified experts who might take part in the work of 
investigation committees appointed to determine the immigration possibilities 
of certain regions. 

In the third place, questions of finance will have to be dealt with. Interna- 
tional collaboration will no doubt be even more necessary than before the war, 
in order to make available the capital required by any extension of immigration 
on a large scale. The importance of this question was very markedly emphasised 
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during the technical consultations concerning migration for settlement which 
were undertaken by the Office before the war, and it has already been pointed 
out that this question headed the agenda of the first meeting of the Permanent 
Committee on Migration for Settlement, which was to have met at Geneva in 
June 1940. At the present time, however, it would seem desirable not to approach 
the problem of international financing of migration as an isolated question, but 
to deal with it in relation to the general problem of international financing as 
part of the programme of studies on reconstruction. The extension of migratory 
movements is, moreover, dependent not only on the solution of the problems 
directly connected with the migration itself, but also on the solution of the 
financial problems raised by the economic organisation, carrying out of public 
works, and the opening up of natural resources in the regions capable of accept- 
ing immigrants. 


The note pointed out that “for the purpose of correlating the 
efforts of the countries of emigration and of immigration concerned 
and facilitating a regular survey of the action taken, a body such 
as the Permanent Committee for Migration for Settlement will 
certainly have an important part to play”, but suggested that it 
will be desirable ‘‘to consider what modifications should be made 
in the composition and powers of the Committee so as to enable it to 
discharge its functions most effectively in relation to post-war 
requirements”’. 

In explaining the note to the Emergency Committee, Mr. 
Waelbroeck, Chief of the Employment and Migration Section of 
the Office, elaborated the proposal that the Committee should 
authorise the Office to study what kind of international body 
should be set up in order to correlate and supplement the national 
action taken by Governments with a view to ascertaining what 
numbers of persons will wish to emigrate, making the proper 
selection, and preparing them for departure. 


It will be remembered, he said, that at the end of the last war the situation 
remained confused for a number of months until it was decided to set up an 
Office for refugees, and this was done only at the end of 1920. It seems desirable 
that some organisation should be in existence and ready to start work just at the 
end of the war. It also seems desirable that the distinction between refugees and 
migrants should perhaps not be made in the same way as was done at the end 
of the last war. At that time migration was not considered as a question for 
international organisation, and it was thought that spontaneous migration might 
properly solve the problem. Therefore the organisation set up was only to deal 
with political refugees. In the past, refugees have only been one section of the 
total number of migrants. No distinction was ever made between the two cate- 
gories of persons, and when we come to the technical and financial problems 
involved for helping migration there does not appear to be any difference between 
the case of a refugee and that of a normal migrant. 


The need to deal with the matter on a broader basis than that 
of the international organisation which existed before the war is 
equally pressing in relation to the immigration countries. 
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In 1938 we considered more particularly migration for settlement, especially 
agricultural settlement, because at that time the immigration countries had ex- 
pressed their interest in that form of migration. But if we have to pursue at the 
end of the war an international policy of migration, agricultural development 
cannot be separated from industrial development, nor agricultural immigration 
from industrial immigration. It may be that the two are interdependent and 
that in order to make possible greater immigration for agricultural settlement, 
industrial immigration will be necessary, and the migration of industrial workers 
—trained workers—to form an industrial population in countries where at present 
such populations do not exist, and where their non-existence is probably an 
obstacle to the industrialisation of those countries, will be found to be necessary. 


The proposals made by the Office were accepted by the Com- 
mittee after a speech by Dr. van den Tempel, the Netherlands 
Minister of Labour, in which he expressed the view that “in practice 
everything depends on the readiness of the immigration countries 
to accept immigrants” and the hope that those countries will show 
‘“‘a great readiness to help not only the development of their own 
countries but also to assist the densely populated countries which 
as a consequence of the war are in an extremely difficult position”’. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture was dealt with in a further special note, which 
emphasised the wide range and extreme complexity of the economic 


and social problems of agriculture that will require consideration 
in any attempt at post-war planning. The range of questions 
requiring consideration, it pointed out, will include problems of 
land utilisation, conservation and improvement, production and 
marketing, the application of science and mechanisation, the de- 
velopment of rural facilities, agricultural-industrial relations, etc., 
on the one hand, and the human aspect on the other. The two 
groups of problems are closely linked and often interdependent. 
Many of the problems of rural life are common to farm labourers, 
settlers, share croppers, tenant farmers, and small owners, all of 
whom live and work under very similar conditions, whatever 
their legal relationship with the land; and it is accordingly necessary, 
when considering the improvement of the standard of living of the 
agricultural population, to take into account the position of farm 
operators as well as that of wage earners. The study of the pro- 
blems of agricultural labour and the extension of protective legisla- 
tion to agricultural workers must of course be continued, and the 
note proposed that particular attention should be directed to the 
question of methods of wage fixing in agriculture, a question which 
before the war had been recommended by the I.L.O. Permanent 
Agricultural Committee for consideration at an early session of the 
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International Labour Conference. This proposal was approved, 
subject to an observation by Sir Frederick Leggett, the British 
Government representative, who pointed out that the regulation 
of agricultural wages involves questions wider than the creation 
of machinery of wage regulation, in view of the need to bring agri- 
cultural wage levels into a more equitable relationship with indus- 
trial wage levels. Sir Frederick expressed the hope that the studies 
of wage fixing to be made by the Office would afford some guidance 
on this subject. 

Simultaneously with such studies, agricultural problems must 
also be approached on a much broader basis, a point which was 
strongly emphasised during the pre-war discussions of the Per- 
manent Agricultural Committee. The note submitted to the 
Emergency Committee accordingly proposed that the Office should 
undertake certain broader studies of problems affecting the standard 
of living of the rural population, it being clearly understood that 
there would be the fullest possible measure of co-operation with 
other agencies working in the same or related fields. Three specific 
subjects were proposed for special study; agricultural credit, 
agrarian reform, and measures directly connected with ensuring 
to farmers an adequate income level. 

Agricultural credit will be a problem of outstanding importance 
both during the immediate post-war emergency and in relation to 
the long-range objective of raising the standard of rural life. The 
rehabilitation and resettlement of devastated areas, where soil, 
livestock, and farm equipment, have been destroyed and there 
have been changes in the utilisation of land and shifts of popula- 
tion, cannot be made effective unless sufficient credit is made 
available by national and international action. In longer-range 
terms, the lack of appropriate credit has contributed to insecurity 
of land tenure, chronic agricultural unemployment, and the de- 
pressing effects of heavy indebtedness among the farming com- 
munity; it has retarded the application of science to agriculture 
and shifts in production to higher-value products or products 
complementary to those of other countries. Adequate provision 
of agricultural credit, in addition to offsetting these evils, would 
build up the purchasing power of agriculturists and thereby in- 
crease their demand for industrial products. The note accordingly 
proposed that the Office should prepare a survey of the existing 
systems of agricultural credit and their shortcomings and should 
“report on the possibilities of international action, either within 
the framework of general international financing or through the 
creation, with enlarged scope, of such international agencies as 
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have already been contemplated in the past”, the reference being 
to the proposed International Agricultural Mortgage Credit Com- 
pany, a convention for the establishment of which was negotiated 
under the auspices of the League of Nations but never came into 
force. These proposals were approved. 

Agrarian reform, the second subject proposed for study, has 
been dealt with in numerous articles published in the International 
Labour Review during the last twenty years, and was referred to 
the Governing Body for further study by resolutions adopted by 
the Second Labour Conference of American States in 1939 and by 
the New York-Washington Conference in 1941. The note sub- 
mitted to the Emergency Committee proposed that the subject 
should be further investigated and that the scope of the investiga- 
tions should be extended to include land settlement, and “‘in 
general to all measures designed to achieve greater security of land 
tenure’. This proposal was approved. 

The third subject proposed for study, that of measures directly 
connected with the ensuring to farmers of an adequate income 
level, was defined in the note submitted to the Committee as in- 
cluding price policy, production planning, market regulation, and 
accumulation of reserve stocks, it being suggested that special 
reference should be made to international agreements concerning 
production and marketing and the disposal of surpluses, and to in- 
ternational co-operation for the development of complementary pro- 
duction. Such studies by the Office were desirable, the note pointed 
out, as “‘a preliminary preparation to recommendations which may 
be drawn up in collaboration with other agencies with a view to 
minimising the repercussions of the war and to paving the way 
to the international co-ordination of production and marketing on 
which depends the economic security of the agricultural producers’’. 
This proposal also was approved. 

When the time comes to take action on the basis of these 
studies, appropriate international machinery which is adequately 
representative of agriculture will be necessary for the purpose. 
The Permanent Agricultural Committee established by decisions 
taken by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
in 1936 and 1938 was an attempt to create such machinery which 
was avowedly experimental in character. The note submitted to 
the Emergency Committee therefore proposed, and the Com- 
mittee agreed, that the Office should consider what amendments 
in the regulations governing the composition, functions, and pro- 
cedure, of the Permanent Agricultural Committee are likely to be 
necessary in order to enable it to contribute most usefully to the 
consideration of agricultural problems in the post-war period. 
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Textiles 


Another of the special notes submitted to the Committee dealt 
with the textile industry. The New York resolution on textiles 
requested the Director ‘‘to begin immediately the preparation of 
a definite scheme for the establishment under the egis of the 
International Labour Organisation of a World Textile Office, 
based on the tripartite principle, to be responsible for the interna- 
tional organisation of economic and social measures to secure 
prosperity and social justice in the textile industry’’, and author- 
ised him “‘to initiate consultations with all parties concerned to the 
fullest extent which circumstances permit with a view to such a 
scheme being put into effect with a minimum of delay after the 
termination of hostilities’. 

It will be recalled that the Technical Tripartite Conference on 
the Textile Industry held in Washington in 1937 referred in its 
report on economic problems to ‘‘the necessity for the continuous 
consideration of the problems and policies of the industry and the 
desirability of creating the necessary instruments for that purpose”’, 
and noted a suggestion “that an International Tripartite Com- 
mittee might be set up within the International Labour Organisa- 
tion to study measures necessary to achieve prosperity and social 
justice in the textile industry, or, more generally, to consider all 
the economic and social problems of the textile industry”. Prior 
to the outbreak of war the Governing Body had agreed in principle 
to “‘the setting up of a Textile Tripartite Committee with panels 
representing the various sections’, the terms of reference of the 
Committee to be ‘‘to consider labour conditions in the textile in- 
dustries, taking into account those aspects of the industries which 
directly or indirectly may have a bearing on the improvement of 
these conditions, and to make recommendations to the Governing 
Body”’. The preparation of lists of experts for the cotton and wool 
panels was interrupted by the outbreak of war. The Office has 
since made a preliminary enquiry into the effect of the war on the 
relative importance of different producing centres in the textile 
industry, but has hitherto been unable to develop this work as 
would have been desirable. 

The note submitted to the Emergency Committee accordingly 
proposed the resumption of the study of the industry by the 
Office ‘‘as a basis for adequate consideration by the Office and the 
Governing Body of the kind of international machinery which 
is likely to prove most effective in devising and applying ‘economic 
and social measures to secure prosperity and social justice in the 
textile industry’”’. The starting point would be the bringing up 
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to date of the two-volume study, The World Textile Industry’, 
published in 1937, which the Acting Director described to the 
Emergency Committee as “the first attempt ever made to survey 
one of these world industries in its world aspects and to try to give 
a fairly complete picture not only of the social conditions of the 
industry but of the economic framework within which it has to 
work’’. The note suggested that the subjects to be covered in the 
Office’s studies should include: 


. . . the changes now taking place in the size, structure, and organisation, and 
geographical distribution, of the textile industry, with special reference in the 
first instance to the cotton manufacturing and wool manufacturing sections; 
the probable demand for different types of textile products after the war; the 
extent of the probable disparity between this demand and the supply of such 
products in different markets; and the measures which might be taken to reduce 
these disparities or to minimise their economic and social consequences. 


It also indicated that: 


Particular attention will be paid to developments in the structure of the 
industry and in the employers’ and workers’ organisations operating in its various 
sections, since up-to-date information on these matters will be essential to the 
formulation of any workable scheme for a World Textile Office. . . In endeav- 
ouring to prepare a draft scheme for this purpose the Office will so far as possible 
obtain the advice and assistance of experts on the economic organisation and 
problems of the industry. 


When a draft is ready it will be submitted to the Emergency 
Committee with suggestions for action. These proposals were 
approved by the Emergency Committee, subject to an observation 
by Sir John Forbes Watson that he hoped no one industry would 
be singled out to the exclusion of the others in the work of the 
Organisation on reconstruction. The Acting Director, in his open- 
ing remarks on the subject, had instanced the iron and steel in- 
dustry and the maritime industry as being, like the textile in- 
dustry, “in a very real sense world industries” requiring world 
treatment. To these Mr. Hallsworth, for the Workers, added the 
further illustration of the coal industry. In reply to Sir John the 
Acting Director gave an assurance that in his view ‘‘the Inter- 
national Labour Office will achieve nothing if it makes a blueprint 
which cannot be put into operation because that blueprint would 
set back’’ the growing collaboration between the employers and the 
workers which the world textile instrument must endeavour to 
carry over into the post-war period, ‘‘when the industry will un- 
doubtedly have to meet new and very much more difficult pro- 
blems than in the past’’. 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice, Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 27: 
The World Textile Industry: Economic and Social Problems (Geneva, 1937). 
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Maritime Questions 


Maritime questions were not considered in any detail by the 
Emergency Committee on the ground that the Joint Maritime 
Commission is to meet in London in June 1942. The agenda of 
that meeting will be restricted, at the desire of the shipowners, 
to wartime questions, but it is proposed to inform the Commission 
of the resolution adopted at New York authorising the Director 
“to consult all interested organisations, institutions and individuals 
in order that at the end of the war plans will be available for the 
immediate regulation of economic and social conditions in the 
mercantile marine’ and ‘‘to consult the Joint Maritime Com- 
mission regarding the desirability of the inclusion therein of Govern- 
ment representatives”: There should thus be an opportunity for 
comments or suggestions, which may be helpful in deciding future 
procedure, to be made on one side or the other when the Joint 
Maritime Commission meets. 


Transport 


The Emergency Committee also reviewed the resolutions sub- 
mitted to the New York Conference which the Conference was 
unable to consider fully for lack of time and therefore referred to 
the Governing Body for examination. Notable among these was 


a resolution submitted by a number of European Government 
and Workers’ delegates for the purpose of authorising the Director 
to prepare a scheme for an international Transport Section based 
on the tripartite principle and ‘‘to consult all organisations, institu- 
tions and individuals who may be helpful in the preparation of such 
a scheme, in order that at the end of the war plans may be avail- 
able for the international regulation of economic and social condi- 
tions in transport”. During the discussion at New York it was 
made clear that the purpose of this resolution was not to create 
new machinery which might duplicate that of the Communica- 
tions and Transit Organisation of the League but rather to sup- 
plement the technical work of the Advisory Committee on Com- 
munications and Transit of the League by providing adequate 
representation for employers and workers in the international 
consideration of transport questions. 

At the London meeting the Emergency Committee authorised 
the International Labour Office to consult appropriate agencies 
and individuals, as suggested in the resolution, regarding the 
methods which should be adopted for the co-ordination of studies 
of international transport problems and the application of the 
tripartite principle ‘‘in considering plans for the regulation of 
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economic and social conditions after the war”’, it being understood 
that the result of such consultation “might then be formulated 
into specific proposals for consideration at a future session”’. 
When speaking on the subject in the Emergency Committee on 
behalf of the Workers’ group, Mr. Hallsworth underlined ‘‘the 
necessity of air transport receiving a good deal more consideration 
than it has had hitherto’, and emphasised the importance from 
the workers’ point of view ‘‘of applying the tripartite principle 
in considering plans for the regulation of economic and social con- 
ditions in transport after the war’’. 


I would not, he said, belittle in any way the work of the Communications 
and Transit Committee of the League, but again I have to call attention to the 
fact that that is a League Committee, and that we have no connection with it 
other than one of liaison for carrying out our researches and studies and pre- 
paring our plans in this field. While we agree, therefore, that the connection 
between the Communications and Transit Committee of the League and the 
I.L.O. should be as close as possible, so as not to cover the same ground twice, 
at the same time we believe that the right way of approaching this matter is to 
envisage the setting up, within the framework of the I.L.O., of a properly consti- 
tuted tripartite organisation or section at the appropriate stage. 


Procedural Arrangements regarding the Association of the I.L.O. 
with Other Reconstruction Work 


There remains for mention one of the special notes regarding 
reconstruction submitted to the Emergency Committee, which 
dealt not with a particular field of public policy but with a number 
of suggestions contained in the resolution regarding post-war 
emergency and reconstruction measures sponsored at New- York 
by the United States delegation which are chiefly procedural in 
character. This resolution requested, for instance, that the Govern- 
ing Body should call the attention of all Member States “to the 
desirability of associating the International Labour Organisation 
with the planning and application of measures of reconstruction” 
and should ask “that the International Labour Organisation be 
represented in any peace or reconstruction conference following 
the war’. 

The note submitted to the Emergency Committee distinguished 
between ‘‘the association of the International Labour Organisation 
with the planning and application of measures of reconstruction”’ 
and “representation at any peace or reconstruction conference’”’. 
As regards the first, it pointed out, there can be no objection to 
making an immediate official communication to Governments, 
since the planning of measures of reconstruction is now being 
undertaken, at all events in some degree, in a number of countries, 
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and the association of the International Labour Organisation with 
that work is implicit in the whole of the programme of action out- 
lined by the New York Conference. As regards the second point, 
the note suggested that a definite request to Governments to accord 
peace conference representation to the I.L.O. might be thought 
premature at the present stage of the war, but that attention 
might suitably be drawn to the views expressed at New York in 
a communication to Governments on the first point, and the 
Office might be authorised to formulate such a request after con- 
sultation with the Chairman of the Governing Body, if circum- 
stances should render such action desirable at a time when no 
meeting of the Governing Body or the Emergency Committee 
was in prospect. These suggestions were approved by the Emergency 
Committee. 

The same resolution requested the Governing Body ‘‘to suggest 
to the Governments of the Member States that they should, if 
they have not already done so, set up representative agencies 
for the study of the social and economic needs of the post-war 
world and that such agencies should consult with the appropriate 
organs of the International Labour Organisation’’. Shortly after 
the New York- Washington Conference the International Labour 
Office drew the attention of Governments to this paragraph of the 
resolution in a communication pointing out that the first step 
towards the organisation of collaboration between national recon- 
struction agencies and the I.L.O. “‘is clearly the collection of in- 
formation concerning the action already taken in the various 
countries’, and accordingly requesting each Government to in- 
form the Office ‘‘whether it has set up any special agency for 
the study of post-war economic and social problems’’ and to 
furnish ‘‘a brief statement indicating the composition of any such 
agency, its functions and method of working, and any available 
information regarding the scope of the work already accomplished 
or in progress’. This communication underlined that “it would be 
particularly valuable to receive as regularly and as promptly as 
possible any reports prepared by or for any such reconstruction 
agency” which Governments ‘would be prepared to communicate 
to the International Labour Office in order to assist the Office in 
the work devolving upon it in pursuance of the New York resolu- 
tion’’. 

The only further action taken by the Emergency Committee 
with reference to this paragraph of the resolution was to instruct the 
Office to convey formally to Governments on behalf of the Govern- 
ing Body the suggestion contained in the paragraph that they 
should set up representative agencies for the study of the social 
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and economic needs of the post-war world if they have not already 
done so. There were, however, a number of comments by members 
of the Committee regarding the necessity of making reconstruction 
agencies truly representative in character. Thus Sir John Forbes 
Watson criticised the practice under which employers and workers 
are invited to give evidence before departmental committees instead 
of being represented on the committees. Mr. Hallsworth expressed 
the hope that ‘‘there will be a stage reached before very long when 
it will be possible for the three elements in our national economic 
and social life to get together and work out positive proposals on 
the basis of their different experiences’’, and voiced the conviction 
that “if we are going to insist on separate opinions from the Em- 
ployers’ Federation, the Trades Union Congress, and the Ministry 
of Labour, then we are not going to make much progress towards 
unity. It is out of our full experience that ultimately we ought to 
get a national policy which will not be so hard and set as to be out 
of harmony with the opinions expressed by other countries.’ Mr. 
Watt expressed the desire to see established in the United States 
a national committee for the study of post-war problems advisory 
to the I.L.O., consisting of the Presidents of the two great em- 
ployers’ federations, the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce, the Presidents of 
the two great workers’ associations, the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and a group 
of impartial outstanding citizens representative of the public life 
of the country. 

The resolution specifically contemplated the co-operation of 
the International Labour Organisation ‘‘with governmental, inter- 
governmental and private agencies engaged in similar studies and 
with those agencies whose present activities in the social and 
economic field affect the conditions under which post-war pro- 
grammes will be carried out’. The Emergency Committee approved 
a proposal that the International Labour Office should be authorised 
to establish such contacts with the agencies in question ‘“‘as may 
be desirable for preparing the future meetings of the Governing 
Body or of the Emergency Committee or for furthering such 
tasks in the field of the study of post-war emergency and reconstruc- 
tion problems as the Emergency Committee may confide to the 
Office’. The Acting Director described the contemplated co- 
operation as ‘‘the germ of an important task which can be per- 
formed by the I.L.O. and which, at all events at this moment, can 
be performed by no other organisation, and that is the task of 
acting as a clearing house for the work which is being performed in 
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respect of problems of reconstruction by national, international 
and private agencies’. 


LIAISON WITH THE INTER-ALLIED Post-War REQUIREMENTS 
CoMMITTEE 


Special attention was given during the proceedings of the 
Emergency Committee to the relations of the I.L.O. with two of 
the international agencies which are engaged in work relevant to 
reconstruction, the Inter-Allied Post-War Requirements Com- 
mittee and the Economic and Financial Organisation of the League 
of Nations. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, the Chairman of the Inter- 
Allied Committee, was invited to address the Emergency Com- 
mittee and attended for this purpose on 23 April, when he made a 
statement recalling that the Allied Governments had decided, at 
a meeting held at St. James’s Palace on 24 September 1941, that 
common action should be taken to prepare for post-war relief 
needs and should include the preparation by each of the Allied 
Governments of estimates of their post-war requirements of 
essential foodstuffs and raw materials and the preparation of plans 
to ensure the most economical use of shipping. A small bureau 
had been set up to collate the estimates prepared by the Allied 
Governments and to present the proposals to an inter-Allied com- 
mittee with a view to framing the lines of future action. These 
estimates, he explained, were in process of being checked, and 
though carefully prepared on the basis of the data available would 
require revision as further information regarding the particular 
needs of each country accrued. Meanwhile a number of problems 
of a technical character were being explored. For example, an 
examination of the particular types and varieties of seeds and of 
livestock necessary for the first rehabilitation of agriculture in the 
different occupied countries had proved to be necessary, and a 
Technical Sub-committee of inter-Allied agricultural experts had 
been established for the purpose. The most difficult problem, 
however, would be that of securing the required supplies. 


When this problem of post-war relief was first raised, Sir Frederick said, 
there seemed a probability that in many countries of the world there would be 
large surpluses, particularly of foodstuffs, which were awaiting a market, and 
the underlying idea in the minds of my Government was that they would help 
with other Governments interested in making purchases of such of these food- 
stuffs as could be stored with a view to their being available when the war ended. 
Unfortunately, owing to the change in the situation due to the progress of the 
war, it is now in the case of many commodities rather a problem to secure adequate 
supplies for immediate war needs. The building up of stocks, therefore, has 
become a matter of much greater difficulty and will have to depend on the 
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collaboration of the producing countries. Practically the only major commodities 
which are still in surplus supply are such things as wheat, cotton, and coffee. 


Apart from such commodities it looked ‘‘as if European needs 
during the first immediate post-war period could only be met by 
some careful co-ordination between the supplies coming forward 
from current production and the demands of the countries which 
need to import them’’. The United Kingdom would do what it 
could to help, but its stocks, “‘particularly of foodstuffs, will cer- 
tainly be so limited that there is very little likely to be available 
for Europe”. The arrangements to be made would therefore 
depend largely on the help obtainable from the oversea producing 
countries. 

Many things are doubtful about the post-war situation, Sir Frederick con- 
tinued, but two things, I think, are clear. The first is that in wide areas of Europe 
there will be a great shortage of the essential requirements of human life, and if 
these cannot be provided, and provided rapidly, there is bound to be malnutri- 
tion, disease, and perhaps famine. The second thing which I think is fairly 
certain is that many of the countries in question, and particularly the countries 
in which the need will be greatest, will have few or no resources from which they 
can actually pay for their requirements. That is the essential difficulty of this 
problem. I hope that the I.L.O. will give its full support to the efforts which 
my Government in collaboration with the other Allied Governments and the 
United Nations are trying to make to provide for this situation. 


In reply to a question from the Chairman, Sir Frederick de- 
veloped somewhat this expression of hope: 

The underlying difficulties of this problem will call for international collabora- 
tion between the Governments on what might be described by some critics as a 
very high-minded and altruistic basis. Governments are only moved in their 
policies to look ahead of their immediate interests if they feel that public opinion 
is pressing them to take a broader view, and I think your Organisation should 
be very helpful in getting the right impression on public opinion, which in turn 
will help in shaping their policies. 


The Acting Director, when thanking Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 
for his statement, asked him whether, as a practical step in the 
direction of bringing public opinion to bear behind his efforts, it 
would be possible for him to keep the I.L.O. informed to the extent 
to which this would be proper so that the development of the work 
of the Inter-Allied Committee would be brought definitely to the 
notice of the Emergency Committee. Sir Frederick at once in- 
dicated his willingness to keep the I.L.O. informed “by whatever 
machinery may be thought most appropriate’. The Emergency 
Committee subsequently resolved to place it on record ‘‘that it is 
desirable that there should be liaison between Sir Frederick Leith- 
Ross’s Committee and the International Labour Office” and to 
express its ‘sense of the importance of the task of Sir Frederick 
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Leith-Ross’s agency”’ and “desire that the very important work 
of immediate post-war relief should be fully supported”. In sup- 
porting this decision Sir Frederick Leggett, the representative of 
the British Government in the Emergency Committee, expressed 
the view that “‘in all the activities with which the I.L.O. is going 
to be associated it is necessary for it not to wait upon the operation 
of other organisations but to have a real live touch and to be able 
to exercise influence if necessary towards the attainment of our 
social aims”’. 

During a later discussion several members of the Emergency 
Committee, including Sir Frederick Leggett, “‘took it for granted 
that” Sir Frederick Leith-Ross’s Committee ‘would be asked to 
allow an observer to sit with them on behalf of the Office’, and 
the Emergency Committee proceeded to appoint a tripartite con- 
sultative delegation which will be available in London for such 
liaison as may be required and desirable with the important work 
of the Inter-Allied Committee. The members of this consultative 
delegation are Dr. van den Tempel, the Netherlands Minister of 
Labour, for the Government group in the Governing Body; Sir 
John Forbes Watson (with Mr. Erulkar as substitute) for the 
Employers, and Mr. Hallsworth for the Workers. 


LIAISON WITH THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ORGANISATION OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Emergency Committee also heard a statement by Mr. 
Alexander Loveday, the Director of the Economic, Financial and 
Transit Department of the League of Nations, regarding the work 
at present being undertaken by that Department, with which the 
I.L.O. has maintained relations of co-operation since the League 
came into being. The New York Conference, which Mr. Loveday 
as Director of the League Department was invited to attend, 
contemplated that these relations would be maintained, and in 
pursuance of this policy there has been an interchange of visits 
between Montreal and Princeton, and Mr. Loveday was invited 
to address the London meeting of the Emergency Committee. 
“The basis of our work’, he said, speaking of the League Depart- 
ment, ‘‘must be to try to find economic means whereby one can 
attain the end of creating a social and economic system which is 
acceptable to the great mass of the citizens of all the countries 
with which we are concerned.” He was guided, he explained, by 
three essential principles: 

In the first place I say to myself that whatever the social objective may be 


it is foolish not to attempt to learn the lessons of one’s past experience. During 
the twenty years of the inter-war interlude we failed to establish an economic 
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system in the world which had at once resilience and stability. Why did we fail? 
Before we start planning for the world of the future let us consider what went 
wrong in the past and also what went right. Let us try to learn the lessons 
which can be drawn from those rather bitter twenty years of practical experience. 
That is my first general principle, which guides a very great part of the work 
I am doing. 

The second principle is that whatever our social objectives may be and 
whatever may be the nature of the ending of the war or the time at which it 
ends, we shall find certain deep-seated dynamic forces at play in the world, and 
these we have either to learn ourselves to control or else they will inevitably 
control us. Of these forces the two most important are I think the forces of 
demographic pressure and that concatenation of forces, whatever they may be, 
which lead to economic depressions and what to-day we call economic insecurity. 
In laying down our objectives as regards the future we have got to make these 
plans and determine these objectives always with the consideration in mind of 
these deep-seated forces and how we can form a system which will control them 
rather than let them control us. 

The third principle I have is that, again whatever our objective may be, 
there is a great deal of information which gives the representatives of public 
opinion and of those who may be responsible for trying to create—I do not want 
to call it a peace settlement—a system which emerges out of the war, what 
they will require and ought to be collected in the most convenient form here 
and now. 


He was therefore attempting to analyse a large number of 
specific problems “and on the evidence collected with reference 


to this or that problem to draw a set of conclusions’. Among the 
questions which had been or were being studied were the divergence 
between recommendations and action regarding commercial policy 
during the period 1919-1939, the development of quantitative 
controls of trade during the 1930’s, the monetary experience of 
the last twenty years, and the rehabilitation of European agri- 
culture during the period following the war of 1914-1918. Mr. 
Loveday attached great importance to the work of the League 
Committee on the avoidance or mitigation of economic depressions, 
which had had a draft report circulated to it before the outbreak 
of war. ‘‘No organisation of society after this war can be imagined”’, 
he said, ‘‘—-at all events no lasting organisation—in which large 
numbers of people for no reason for which they are responsible or 
can understand are unable to obtain work when they want it’’. 
Work was also in progress, with the assistance of Princeton Uni- 
versity, regarding ‘‘the general demographic pattern of Europe, 
the economic implications of rapidly growing populations and of 
stable or diminishing populations, and the relationship between 
population and the natural sources of production’. A very limited 
number of volumes had been published and a certain number of 
additional studies had been circulated to Governments. This 
prompted Mr. Hallsworth to ask whether the unpublished studies 
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could be made available to the Workers’ and Employers’ members 
of the Emergency Committee, and Mr. Loveday undertook to 
refer the matter with a positive recommendation to the Economic 
and Financial Committees of the League. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF I.L.O. 
RECONSTRUCTION WoRK 


The programme of I.L.O. studies and action which has been 
outlined would be far beyond the capacity of the small group of 
officials retained in the service of the Office after the transfer of 
the working centre to Montreal in the summer of 1940. The Acting 
Director’s report to the New York Conference pointed out that 
“the technical services of the I.L.O. are living on their intellectual 
and technical capital’’, and that “this, though a necessary and 
inevitable adjustment to the circumstances of the crisis, is not a 
process which can be continued indefinitely” and involves “in a 
period of world-wide social and economic change of unprecedented 
rapidity”’ dangers which “‘require no emphasis”. ‘The Organisation 
cannot, on the basis of its present budget’, Mr. Phelan wrote, 
“‘make a contribution to the international planning of future social 
reconstruction on the scale which the Governments and peoples of 
its Members rightly expect of it. As soon as the stage is reached at 
which it is thought that the Organisation can usefully extend its 
reconstruction work a very considerable increase in its financial 
resources will be necessary’’. 

The justice of this view was recognised by the Governing 
Body when it met in New York at the time of the Conference, and 
as the result of action initiated at the time, the Governing Body 
approved by cable during January and February a supplementary 
reconstruction credit of one million Swiss francs. The London 
meeting of the Emergency Committee approved proposals regarding 
the allocation of this credit and the procedure to be followed for 
raising the proportion of the credit chargeable to those Members 
of the Organisation which contribute to its funds through the 
general budget of the League of Nations. The proposals regarding 
procedure required the approval of the Supervisory Commission 
of the League, which has since been obtained. It is anticipated 
that the supplementary credit will permit of the engagement of 
approximately 15 or 16 research workers or assistants, together 
with the translators and stenographic and clerical assistance 
necessary to enable this research staff to work effectively. With 
this additional staff it will be possible for the Office to make a real 
beginning with the work contemplated by the New York resolutions, 
but it is clear that a much greater expansion of resources and staff 
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will be necessary as soon as there is a marked acceleration in the 
tempo of international reconstruction work if results commensurate 
with the expectations of those who have called upon the I.L.O. 
to be one of the architects of a people’s peace are to be attained. 


THe MEETING IN A LONGER PERSPECTIVE 


It will be apparent from the preceding account that the Emerg- 
ency Committee succeeded at its London meeting of April 1942 
in taking a number of valuable preliminary steps towards the ac- 
complishment of the New York programme. 

The New York programme resulted from the belief that per- 
manent international co-operation, especially in the economic and 
social fields, is imperative. It was inspired by the conviction that 
an economic democracy between the nations, devoted to the organ- 
isation of an economy of abundance in the common interest of 
Europe and the Americas, Asia and Africa, and Australasia is the 
only practicable alternative to the recurrence of world-wide wars. 
It contemplates vigorous national action within the framework of a 
better organised international order in pursuit of constantly 
broadening social objectives. 

In London preliminary practical steps were taken. The financial 
arrangements necessary to permit of the effective development of 
the reconstruction work of the I.L.O. were approved. The ma- 
chinery necessary to equip the Organisation to handle more effec- 
tively some of the interactions of economic and social policy was 
established, in the form of the committee of economic statesmen 
which is to advise the Governing Body. New programmes of 
study, relating in the first instance primarily to public works policy, 
migration, agriculture, and textiles, were sanctioned. 

The Emergency Committee also decided to address to Govern- 
ments suggestions for national preparatory action regarding public 
works policy and migration. It requested the International Labour 
Office to suggest to countries which have not yet done so that 
they should take measures within the general framework of their 
post-war reconstruction planning to prepare public works pro- 
grammes in advance and to invite countries which are disposed 
to accept immigrants after the war to prepare as part of their 
programme of reconstruction or economic development as close 
estimates as possible of their immigration requirements. Arrange- 
ments designed to enable the Organisation to act as a co-ordinating 
centre between national reconstruction agencies and to secure 
full co-operation with other international agencies were also ad- 
vanced a stage at the meeting. 
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In the perspective of the magnitude of the problems which lie 
ahead, the decisions taken in April 1942 may seem modest in 
character, but they were never intended to be more than a number 
of practical first steps designed to enable the I.L.O. to begin work 
in those fields in which progress was possible immediately, and to 
equip itself with the machinery to deal with wider issues when 
the time comes for a world-wide effort to attain full employment 
on the basis of a rising standard of living everywhere in the world. 
As was stated in the general note submitted to the Committee: 


In the nature of things these suggestions deal only with a limited number 
of points regarding which immediate action is possible. As the co-ordination of 
the reconstruction work of the different Members of the Organisation proceeds, 
the whole picture will come into sharper focus. 

The aspirations and demands of the industrial and agricultural populations 
of the world will naturally crystallise in the form of more detailed proposals. 
As the things which have been pass ever more irrevocably away, the social 
demands which the post-war world must meet will become both more specific 
and more insistent. To keep track of these demands, to examine their implica- 
tions and their inter-relations, to analyse the extent to which they can be satisfied 
by available resources and existing arrangements, and to consider what measures 
are necessary where these appear inadequate; these are among the principal 
responsibilities of the I.L.0. under the mandate given to it by the New York- 
Washington Conference. The objectives to be pursued will require systematic 
study and constant revaluation in the light of the development of events. Either 
the Governing Body or the Emergency Committee will therefore be asked for 
successive decisions as the situation develops. 








Labour Conditions in British 
Central Africa 


The following survey is based partly on the Reports published 
by the Labour Departments of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
on conditions in those colonies during 1940', and partly on a memo- 
randum which was submitted to the Colonial Office by the British 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society as a result of the 
disturbances on the Northern Rhodesian copper mines, and which 
advocates a new industrial policy on the copperbelt.?, Other in- 
formation available concerning labour conditions in 1940 and 1941 
has also been used. 


EMPLOYMENT 


There are indications that the transformation of the indigenous 
populations of this part of central Africa from subsistence farmers 
to wage earners is further advanced than is commonly realised. The 
Northern Rhodesian report states that the majority of the Natives 
“rely on wage earning to obtain money which has now become 
a necessity of life, and this increasingly so as the standard of 
living among the indigenous population rises”. Many of the wage 
earners appear still to be migrant workers returning home to their 
lands after varying periods of absence. An enquiry, conducted by 
the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute into conditions on the Broken 
Hill mine suggests, however, that a considerable semi-urbanised 
wage earning population is emerging, consisting of workers who 
bring their wives and spend more than two-thirds of their working 
lives in the towns.* It was found that at Broken Hill, out of a 
total African labour force of 6,460 men, while only 64 had been 
born and bred in towns, 4,513 could be described as temporarily 
urbanised, having spent over two-thirds of their time in town 
since first leaving their villages. 





. wa NORTHERN RHODESIA LABOUR DEPARTMENT: Annual Report for the Year 
1 

NYASALAND PROTECTORATE: Annual Report of the Labour Department of the 
Provincial Administration for the Year ending 31st December 1940. 

2 Memorandum by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society on the 
Report of the Commission ogee to enquire into the 1940 Disturbances in the 
Copperbelt of Northern R 

* Godfrey Witson: Am Essay on the Economics of Detribalization in Northern 
Rhodesta (Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 1941). 
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The assumption [underlying industrial and labour policy] . . . is that the 
African men in towns are normally migrant labourers who go home frequently, 
who spend half or more of their working lives in the country and who are only 
followed to towns by wives and infants in arms. This no doubt was once true 
but is so no longer. To-day they are temporarily urbanised; they spend most of 
their working lives in towns and the general population follows them thither 
increasingly. 


Statistics of employment and emigration are still largely ap- 
proximate. The Nyasaland labour report, however, estimates 
that, at the end-of 1940, 67,000 Natives were absent in Southern 
Rhodesia, 31,000 in the Union of South Africa, 3,000 in Northern 
Rhodesia, and 800 in Tanganyika. The total Native population 
of Nyasaland is about 1,600,000, and in 1939 the Labour Depart- 
ment put at 329,000 the number of adult males fit to leave their 
villages to work for wages. The number of those in employment 
abroad during 1940, 102,000, would be roughly equivalent to 30 
per cent., a percentage which does not appear to take account 
of military recruiting. Nor does it include employment within 
Nyasaland involving absence from home. The total Native popula- 
tion of Northern Rhodesia is approximately 1,400,000. The labour 
report estimates that 40,000 Northern Rhodesians are employed 
in Southern Rhodesia, 10,000 in Tanganyika, and 7,000 in the 
Union of South Africa, and that in Northern Rhodesia itself 
98,000 Natives are employed, of whom 36,966 work on the mines. 
This probably means that something like 40 per cent. of the adult 
male population are absent in employment, and the report con- 
siders that in many areas the percentage is 50. 

The problem of the proportion of men who should be normally 
in their villages so as to permit the continuance of village economic 
and social life is difficult to solve arithmetically. It may be noted, 
however, that the one important attempt to fix a percentage was 
made by Belgian commissions and led to the conclusion in 1931 
that nine-tenths of the men ought to remain in the villages.' 
Throughout most of Southern and much of Central Africa so 
favourable a village situation must be rare.? 





1Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice: The Recruiting of Labour in Colonies 
and in Other Territories with Analogous Labour Conditions. International Labour 
Conference. Nineteenth Session, neva, 1935, p. 24. The I.L.O. Governing 
Body Delegation which visited the Union of South Africa at the end of 1938 
put the dilemma in the form of general questions: 


The Delegation was deeply impressed by the efforts which are being made 
to improve standards of living in the Native areas visited. . . If this pro- 
gramme is successful, the ultimate result may be a larger population, from 
which European production can draw its labour, and certainly a more healthy 
and efficient population. During, however, the period of transition, is there 
not a danger that the training of men in new agricultural methods will fail 
because the enterprising young men are becoming industrial workers who 
only spend their leisure in the agricultural community? Is there no limit in 
numbers or in time to the absence in oa the men if chances of 
home development are not to be prejudiced? (International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 6, June 1939, p. 786.) 

? For a study of the effects of migration on tribal life, especially in Nyasaland, 
see Dr. Margaret Reap: ‘Migrant Labour in Africa and its Effects on Tribal 
Life”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, pp. 605-631. 
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Absenteeism 


Absenteeism in the narrower sense of absence from work during 
periods of employment has a bearing on the problem of the com- 
peting claims for labour of employers and home agriculture. 
Where this absenteeism is excessive, employers must draw from the 
villages a larger labour force than strictly necessary. Generally, 
moreover, throughout those parts of Africa where a rigid contract 
labour system is being replaced by freer labour agreements there 
is a danger that traditions of casual labour will develop, to the 
prejudice of industrial efficiency and of social stabilisation. 


LABOUR ORGANISATION AND LEGISLATION 


Attempts to remedy the situation may be made by the farm 
labour committees which have been formed in Northern Rhodesia. 
These committees consist of a few leading farmers in each area 
and are to study, in co-operation with Government officers, the 
means of improving the quality of farm labour and the conditions 
under which farm labourers work. 

The general governmental machinery for the regulation of 
conditions of employment comprises in both Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland a Labour Department, with officers in Southern 
Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa and a Labour Advisory 
Board. In Northern Rhodesia this Board was reconstituted in 
1941 to consist of the Labour Commissioner, the Director of 
Medical Services, the member of the Legislative Council nominated 
to represent Native interests, one provincial Commissioner, and 
three members representing various employing interests.' In 
Nyasaland the composition of the Board is similar, except that in 
September 1940 a Native member was added. 

No African trade union development has been reported from 
either territory. 

Important labour legislation adopted during 1940 in Northern 
Rhodesia has already been recorded in these pages (abolition of 
certain penal sanctions, improved workmen’s compensation, mini- 
mum age).? As regards the abolition of penal sanctions, these 
penalties for absence without leave, neglect of duty and refusal 
to obey were in force until June 1940, and by then there had been 
243 prosecutions under these heads. The total number of prosecu- 
tions throughout the year under the Employment of Natives 
Ordinance was 1,275. But of these, 802 were for unauthorised 
entry into mining compounds and 71 were for offences by em- 
ployers. It thus appears that penal sanctions for purely labour 
offences committed by workers have ceased to be of importance. 

In Nyasaland there were 244 prosecutions and 228 convictions 
in respect of offences against laws governing the employment of 
labour, but no conclusion can be drawn from these figures, since 
the nature of the offences is not indicated. 





1 Northern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 16 May 1941. 
on, P - ates naa Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, pp. 306- 
an . 
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AntTI-SLAVERY SocrETy MEMORANDUM 


In September 1941 the British Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society addressed a memorandum to the Colonial 
Office on the report of the Commission which enquired into the 
1940 Northern Rhodesian disturbances.1 The memorandum makes 
the following points, which, though directly applicable only to 
conditions on the copperbelt, are not without relevance to other 
parts of tropical Africa where industrialisation is proceeding apace. 


Industrial Machinery 


The majority of African wage earners in Northern Rhodesia 
are not ready for trade unionism. It is urged, however, that the 
“elder” system (the selection of men of authority from each tribe 
to represent the workers) should be encouraged, and that, since 
elections on a tribal basis will not secure the best machinery for 
industrial questions, some other body should be set up to include 
not only the higher paid, educated Africans in clerical and ad- 
ministrative posts but also semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 
It is also asked that the number of properly qualified labour 
officers should be increased, and that they should be given training 
in industrial conciliation and collective bargaining. 


Wages 


Improved wages and workmen’s compensation are advocated. 


Cost of Social Services 


It is claimed that more direct taxation is necessary to meet 
the cost of social improvements required by the introduction of 
industrialism, and that the Government should already be con- 
sidering making provision for new industries and for agricultural 
development out of copper profits, to overcome the possible diffi- 
culties of leaner years or the exhaustion of copper deposits. 


The Colour Bar 
The following are in brief the recommendations submitted: 


(a) The Government of Northern Rhodesia is responsible for 
control and progressive improvement of the colour bar situation 
on the mines. 

(b) The Government must guard against fostering an indus- 
trial colour bar introduced indirectly in legislation relating to 
industrial conciliation and the regulation of health and safety en 
the mines. 

(c) So long as there is a colour bar, the immigration for em- 
ployment on the mines of Europeans for whose work Africans can 
be trained should be controlled, and permitted only in exceptional 
cases. 


1 Jdem, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, pp. 542-551: ‘Social Problems on 
the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt”’. 
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(d) No trade union should be allowed to get the right to sole 
representation on behalf of the workers in the industry if it in 
practice excludes workers on the basis of race or colour. 

(e) The claims of European miners released for active service 
to return to mining employment in posts which they previously 
held must be respected, as well as the claims of European miners 
retained on the mines in view of the essential nature of their work. 
Europeans who have replaced other Europeans on active service 
have no claim to retain positions to the prejudice of Europeans 
returning from active service or to that of African miners. 

(f) The principle of equal pay for equal work must be main- 
tained, but must not be practised so as to establish an effective 
colour bar. A certain quota of positions tenable either by Europeans 
or Africans should be reserved and allocated by a Government 
board, in which employers and workers of both races should col- 
laborate. 

(g) The Government should develop technical education 
rapidly so that Africans may be able to qualify for skilled work 
in the mines. 

(h) The cost of implementing these proposals should be borne’ 
by the industry. 


Stabilisation 


It is held that the fundamental cause of difficulties on the 
copperbelt is the neglect of the Northern Rhodesian Government 
to formulate its policy on the industrialisation of the Native (that 
is, the probability of the emergence of a permanent class of African 


industrial workers). It is recommended among other things that 
small holdings for mine workers should be encouraged, that houses 
should be built fit for family life, that there should be free, com- 
pulsory education for miners’ children, that transport facilities 
should be improved between mining and rural areas, that in the 
rural areas information bureaux and free medical examination 
should be provided for prospective mine workers, that holidays 
should be provided, and that remittance schemes should be de- 
veloped. 





The War and Merchant Seamen: III 


Organisation for Seamen’s Welfare in Canada 


This survey ts based upon information supplied by Mr. Arthur 
Randles, Director of Merchant Seamen, Department of Transport of 
the Dominion Government. 


War conditions rendered indispensable a great expansion and 
extension of existing arrangements for the welfare of merchant 
seamen when ashore in Canada, and official action to ensure ade- 
quate organisation was taken by the Dominion Government with 
the issue of an Order in Council on 19 May 1941. This Order 
declared in its preamble that ‘‘the merchant marine, on which 
our seaborne commerce depends, is under present conditions vir- 
tually an arm of our fighting services, and the provision of merchant 
seamen, their training, care and protection are essential to the 
proper conduct of the war and vitally necessary to the keeping 
open of the sea-lanes on which the successful outcome of the 
present conflict so largely depends”. The Order therefore provided 
for the setting up, within the Department of Transport, of a 
special branch under the control of a Director of Merchant Sea- 
men, whose functions include the administration and operation 
of welfare facilities as well as manning pools and training arrange- 
ments. Mr. Arthur Randles, who had had thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience in shipping company administration, was appointed 
Director, and a vigorous programme of co-ordination and expansion 
was immediately put in hand. 

The policy of the Dominion Government and of the Director 
of Merchant Seamen has been to work in the closest co-operation 
with voluntary organisations and also, of course, with the consular 
and shipping authorities of the United Kingdom and other Allied 
countries. On matters of welfare and comforts for seamen at the 
ports, the Navy League of Canada is the principal organisation 
with and through which the Director of Merchant Seamen works, 
and it receives from the Dominion Government a grant sufficient 
to operate the merchant seamen’s clubs in the various ports des- 
cribed below. Very important contributions are also made by other 
voluntary bodies such as the Canadian Red Cross Society, the 
Imperial Order of Daughters of the Empire, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Salvation Army, the Catholic Women’s 
League, and the Women’s Naval Auxiliaries, as well as by the 
old-established sailors’ institutes, 
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Boarp, LODGING AND RECREATION 
Seamen’s Homes and Clubs 


Merchant seamen’s clubs and homes have been opened at 
Halifax, Sydney and Louisburg in Nova Scotia, Saint John in 
New Brunswick, and Montreal in Quebec, and an additional club 
is to be opened at Three Rivers, Quebec. Much the largest of these 
is the Allied Merchant Seamen’s Club at Halifax. Here the Navy 
League of Canada was operating a home for seamen at the out- 
break of the war, but this was taken over for war purposes; the 
compensation received for the building, together with additional 
funds (including U.S. $80,000 given by the British War Relief 
Society in the United States), was devoted to the erection of a 
new building, the total cost being about $300,000. The club has 
500 beds, spacious lounge and reading room, a canteen for the 
sale of beer, and cafeteria accommodation serving from 1,500 to 
2,000 meals a day. During the month of January 1942 the club 
provided nearly 9,000 man-night beds for seamen, served nearly 
35,000 meals, and gave concerts, film shows and entertainment 
for 6,000—7,000 men. Beds and meals are provided at cost price 
and entertainment is free. Among other services rendered in that 
month was the initial care given to nearly 400 survivors from 
torpedoed vessels. It is intended to open a Merchant Navy Officers’ 
Club in Halifax as soon as suitable premises can be secured. At 
Sydney, N.S., an old Sailors’ Home was enlarged so as to provide 
sleeping accommodation for 140 men and to serve three or four 
hundred meals a day; this Home being three miles from the centre 
of the city, a new establishment was built in Sydney itself, with 
150 beds, provision for meals, amusements and entertainment, 
and a beer canteen. At St. John, N.B., a smaller establishment 
was opened, on property provided by the city, and this has a limited 
number of beds, serves light meals and gives entertainment facilities, 
and has been granted a licence to sell beer. The privilege of selling 
beer accorded by the provincial Governments of these provinces 
has been of great importance, since otherwise seamen seeking drink 
would have to have recourse to illegal resorts. 

In Montreal clubs have been opened for officers and ratings. 
The club for officers, located in a large residence placed at their 
disposal by a private citizen, has no bedrooms but can serve light 
meals and has a billiard table and a well-equipped and fully licensed 
bar. Between 25 August 1941 and the winter closing of the St. 
Lawrence River early in December, 2,000 officers registered in 
this club. The men’s club has sleeping accommodation for about 
75 men, a large dining room, recreation facilities, and a beer can- 
teen. 

All these clubs are provided with radio equipment. 


Manning Pools 


Manning pools for merchant seamen have been established at 
Halifax, Montreal, and Vancouver, and provide board and lodging 
accommodation and reserve pay for merchant seamen awaiting 
assignment to ships under the British and Canadian reserve pool 
schemes. 
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Sports, Excursions and Entertainments 


The facilities at present available for recreation for officers 
and men outside the clubs are not considered adequate but are 
being systematically‘developed. In the Montreal Manning Pool 
several football teams have been organised and entered in one of 
the local leagues, a Welfare Officer has been attached to te Sea- 
men’s Club, and arrangements have been made to secure free 
tickets for cinemas and other entertainments. 


Co-operation with Voluntary Organisations 


In Montreal and St. John there are several old-established 
sailors’ institutes, both Protestant and Catholic, providing a certain 
amount of accommodation for lodging and meals (but no alcoholic 
drinks) and entertainment (including, in Montreal, a football and 
sports ground). In Montreal, during 1941, the Sailors’ Institute 
provided 3,960 free meals and 10,990 paid meals, 1,210 free beds 
and 7,240 paid beds, the total cost of assistance given to seamen 
(including beds, meals, clothing, boots, groceries, railway fares, 
artificial teeth, hospital comforts, medicines, court fines, burials, 
etc.) amounting to $4,985; the estimated aggregate attendance of 
seamen at the Institute was 60,000; 31 concerts were given to 
9,060 seamen and 66 cinema shows to 10,885 seamen, and 8 dances 
were organised. The Montreal Catholic Sailors’ Club carried on a 
similar wide range of activities (including 36 formal concerts and 
picnics and sports excursions outside the city), though detailed 
statistics are not available. Both these organisations, which work 
in close harmony, engage of course in hospital and ship visiting 
and in catering to the spiritual needs of seamen. 


OTHER WELFARE ARRANGEMENTS 
Provision of Clothing, Comforts, etc. 


Garments, tobacco, chocolate, writing pads, etc., are distributed 
by the Navy League, the Imperial Order of Daughters of the Em- 
pire, the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, and other voluntary 
organisations. The Navy League proposes to provide and distribute 
50,000 “ditty bags’ containing comforts during 1942. A very 
interesting and useful service has been inaugurated by the fur 
dealers in Montreal, who collect old furs and with them line vests 
for distribution to seamen, the work of ciitting and sewing being 
done by the workers in the trade, who each give four hours’ work 


a week free. 


Educational Work 


The Director of Merchant Seamen has arranged with the 
Educational Service of the Canadian Legion War Services for 
educational courses for merchant seamen. Text books and instruc- 
tion (by correspondence) are provided free of charge. The courses 
range from introductory studies at elementary school level in 
French and English, mathematics, general science, and social 
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studies, to secondary school level studies in languages, mathematics, 
various sciences, and music, commercial courses, vocational courses 
in agriculture, and technical courses in radio, navigation, en- 
gineering, etc. 


Provision for Medical Treatment 


Under Part V of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, ‘‘sick mariners’ 
dues” are collected from vessels arriving at Canadian ports. In 
return, all members of the crews of these vessels are entitled to 
receive free of charge such medical, surgical or other treatment 
as their case requires, with the exception of treatment for per- 
manent insanity. Treatment is given free for a period of one year 
if needed. To obtain treatment the seaman applies to the master 
of his ship, who refers the case to the collector of customs; the 
collector then sends the seaman to a designated doctor or hospital. 
Emergency cases are taken directly by ambulance from ship to 
hospital. Accidents occurring to seamen while on shore leave are 
covered by this scheme of free treatment. 

A special hospital ship service has been instituted under the 
War Measures Act for vessels lying at anchor waiting for convoy, 
and in the year ending 31 March 1941 treatment was given to 
5,587 seamen on board their vessels. Out of a total crew membership 
on the vessels concerned of 123,831 in the year ending 31 March 
1941, treatment was given to 25,277 sick mariners, the average 
expenditure for each being $2.31. These figures represent a very 
substantial increase, due to the war, on those for the previous 
year; the numbers treated rose by 84 per cent. in the aggregate, 
while at St. John the increase was 190 per cent., at Sydney 294 
per cent., and at Halifax 348 per cent. Canada is a party to the 
Brussels International Agreement of 1 December 1924, respecting 
facilities to be given to merchant seamen for the treatment of vene- 
real disease, to which effect is given by the above-mentioned ar- 
rangements under the Canada Shipping Act. The responsibility 
for the provision of medical treatment for seamen is entrusted to 
the Department of Pensions and Public Health. 


WELFARE ARRANGEMENTS FOR ALLIED SEAMEN 


As already stated, the Canadian seamen’s welfare organisations 
work in close co-operation with the organisations of other countries, 
and the clubs described above are in fact known as Allied merchant 
seamen’s clubs. In the Halifax club, rooms have been allocated in 
which seamen of the several nationalities can meet together, read 
their own papers, etc., and in the Montreal club the Netherlands 
authorities have rented several rooms as a separate club for their 
seamen. In addition, the Norwegian Government has established 
a convalescent home at Chester, Nova Scotia, and a club at Halifax, 
the Belgian and Netherlands Governments have provided club- 
houses for their respective nationals at Halifax, and the Greek 
Government is also proposing to set up a manning pool and rest 
camp in Nova Scotia. 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


A RATIFICATION BY MExIco 


The formal ratification by Mexico of the Holidays with Pay 
(Sea) Convention, 1936, (No. 54) was registered by the Secretar- 
iat of the League of Nations on 12 June 1942. 


The main provision of the Convention is that seafarers shall have an annual 
paid holiday of not less than 12 days for officers and 9 days for other members 
of the crew. 

This is the third ratification of the Convention to be registered. The total 
number of Conventions ratified by Mexico is now 29. The total number of 
Conventions ratified by all countries is now 883. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for April- 
June 1942 has just been published. The Legislative Series General 
Subject Index 1935-1941 has also appeared. 


The instalment contains translations or reprints of recent legislative measures 
affecting labour in the following countries: Australia, Brazil, Bulgaria, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Netherlands Indies, Nicaragua, 
Norway, and Sweden. Mention may be made of the latest text of the British 
Essential Work (General Provisions) Order, 1942, which embodies the principal 
British measures for the control of employment, and the translations of the 
Bulgarian Industrial Associations Act, 1941, the French Labour Charter, 1941, 
and the consolidated text of the Greek Seamen’s Invalidity Fund Act, 1940. 

Indexes for Vol. XIX (1938) of the Series are included. 


Among the texts included in the January-March 1942 instalment of the 
Series were translations of the Uruguayan Home Work Act, 1940, and the 
U.S.S.R. Hours of Work Orders, 1940, and reprints of the measures concerning 
reinstatement in civil employment issued in 1941 in Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


Industrial Safety Survey, formerly issued every two months in 
English, French, and German, is now issued quarterly (in English 
only). 
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Volume XVIII, No. 1 (January-March 1942), contains inter alia an illustrated 
article by Swen Kjaer, formerly Chief of the Industrial Accident Division in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, on ‘Safety 
in the Building Industry of the United States’’. 

There are also extracts from reports on the activity of safety organisations 
in Belgium, Canada, India, and the United States, and summaries of new 
safety legislation in various countries. 

Reports of factory, mining, etc., inspectorates are also reviewed. A summary 
of the official report on safety in mines in 1939 in Germany is of particular 
interest. 

Numerous articles published in safety magazines from many countries are 
a and there is also a review of recent books on industrial safety and 

ygiene. 


Volume XVIII, No. 2 (April-June 1942), contains an article by Dr. Ismael 
Urbandt, Chief of the Industrial and Social Section of the National Hygiene 
Department, Buenos Aires, on “Industrial Health and Safety in the Argentine 
Meat Industry”. 

In this number also there are summaries of reports of safety organisations, 
factory inspectorates, etc., in many countries. A review of the British Factory 
Inspection Report for 1940 is of particular interest. 

The number further contains summaries of recent safety legislation from 
various countries as well as the usual reviews of periodicals and recent books 
on safety and hygiene problems. 


OBITUARY 


ABRAHAM EPSTEIN 


The Office has learned with great regret of the death of Abraham 


Epstein in New York on 2 May 1942. 


Dr. Epstein was, with the late Dr. Rubinow, one of the first American 
members of the I.L.O.’s Correspondence Committee on Social Insurance. As the 
founder and executive secretary of the American Association for Social Security, 
and the author of well-known books on the subject, he was, from 1927, the main- 
spring of the social security movement in the United States; after the enforce- 
ment of the Social Security Act, 1935, he devoted himself to the constructive 
criticism of that measure, supporting the amendments of 1939. He died very 
shortly after the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Association, at which he 
was the object of many tributes and which he regarded as the climax of his 
career. 


KATHE LEICHTER 


The Office also regrets to record the death, which occurred at the 
concentration camp of Ravenbriick on 17 March 1942, of Mrs. 
Kathe Leichter, D.Sc., who had been a member of its Correspond- 
ence Committee on Women Workers from the time the Com- 
mittee was first set up. 


Mrs. Leichter was a woman who devoted her knowledge of economic and 
social science and great powers of work to the cause of labour. She was secretary 
of the Women’s Employment Division of the Vienna Chamber of Workers until 
the free trade unions were dissolved, and during this period, she also carried out 
several important enquiries into the conditions of women workers in‘industry and 
in agriculture. She continued her social studies after the dissolution of the trade 
unions; among other things, she took part, while in Switzerland, in the prepara- 
tion of the report on the family published by the Institute of Social Research. 
In February 1938, she had to return to Austria and was arrested soon after as 
a well-known supporter of democracy. 
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Post-War PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES 
A STATEMENT ON OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President of the United States and 
Chairman of the Board of Economic Warfare, outlined the objec- 
tives of ‘‘the people’s revolution” at a meeting of the Free World 
Association in New York on 8 May 1942. “As we begin the final 
stages of this fight to the death between the free world and the 
slave world’, he stated, “it is worth while to refresh our minds 
about the march of freedom for the common man”’. 


Reviewing the standards by which freedom has been measured in the past, 
Mr. Wallace pointed to the relationship between the growth of literacy and the 
art of self-government: 


Everywhere, reading and writing are accompanied by industrial progress, 
and industrial progress sooner or later inevitably brings a strong labour move- 
ment... 

When the freedom-loving people march—when the farmers have an 
opportunity to buy land at reasonable prices and to sell the produce of their 
land through their own organisations, when workers have the opportunity 
to form unions and bargain through them collectively, and when the children 
of all the people have an opportunity to attend schools which teach them 
truths of the real world in which they live—when these opportunities 
are open to everyone, then the world moves straight ahead. . . 

The march of freedom of the past 150 years has been a long-drawn-out 
people’s revolution. . . 

e people, in their millennial and revolutionary march towards manifest- 
ing here on earth the dignity that is in every human soul, hold as their credo 
the four freedoms enunciated by President Roosevelt in his message to Con- 
gress on 6 January 1941. These four freedoms are the very core of the re- 
volution for which the United Nations have taken their stand. 


After dwelling on the four freedoms, Mr. Wallace spoke of “four duties”: 


It is my belief that every freedom, every right, every privilege has its 
price, its corresponding duty without which it cannot be enjoyed. The four 
duties of the people’s revolution, as I see them to-day, are these: (1) The 
duty to produce to the limit; (2) the duty to transport as rapidly as ible 
to the field of battle; (3) the duty to fight with all that is in us; (4) the duty 
to build a peace—just, charitable and enduring. The fourth duty is that 
which inspires the other three. 

We failed in our job after World War I. We did not know how to go about 
it to build an enduring world-wide peace. We did not have the nerve to 
follow through and prevent Germany from rearming. We did not insist that 
she “learn war no more”. We did not build a ce treaty on the funda- 
mental doctrine of the people’s revolution. We did not strive whole-heartedly 
to create a world where there could be freedom from want for all the peoples. 
But by our very errors we learned much, and after this war we shall be in 
position to utilise our knowledge in building a world which is economically, 
politically, and, I hope, spiritually sound. 

odern science, which is a by-product and an essential part of the people’s 
revolution, has made it technologically possible to see that all of the people 
of the world get enough to eat. Half in fun and half seriously, I said the 
Mme. Litvinoff: ‘The object of this war is to make sure that 


other day to 
pene in the world has the privilege of drinking a quart of milk a day.” 
She replied: ‘Yes, even a pint’. The peace must mean a better ponte bone g of 
living for the common man, not merely in the United States and England, 
but also in India, Russia, China, and Latin America—not merely in the 
United Nations, but also in Germany and Italy and Japan. 
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Some have spoken of the “American Century”. I say that the century 
on which we are entering—the century which will come out of this war— 
can be and must be the century of the common man. Perhaps it will be 
America’s opportunity to suggest the freedoms and duties by which the 
common man must live. Everywhere the common man must learn to build 
his own industries with his own hands in a practical fashion. Everywhere 
the common man must learn to increase his productivity so that he and his 
children can eventually pay to the world community all that they have re- 
ceived. No nation will have the God-given right to exploit other nations. 
Older nations will have the privilege to help younger nations get started on 
the path to industrialisation, but there must be neither military nor economic 
imperialism. The methods of the nineteenth century will not work in the 
people’s century which is now about to begin. India, China, and Latin 
America have a tremendous stake in the people’s century. As their masses 
learn to read and write, and as they become productive mechanics, their 
standard of living will double and treble. Modern science, when devoted 
whole-heartedly to the general welfare, has in it potentialities of which we 
do not yet dream. 

And modern science must be released from German slavery. International 
cartels that serve American greed and the German will to power must go. 
Cartels in the peace to come must be subjected to international control for 
the common man, as well as being under adequate control by the respective 
home Governments. In this way, we can prevent the Germans from again 
building a war machine while we sleep. With international monopoly pools 
under control, it will be possible for inventions to serve all the people instead 
of only the few. 

Yes, and when the time of peace comes, the citizen will again have a 
duty, the supreme duty of sacrificing the lesser interest for the greater in- 
terest of the general welfare. Those who write the peace must think of the 
whole world. There can be no privileged peoples. We ourselves in the United 
States are no more a master race than the Nazis. And we cannot perpetuate 
economic warfare without planting the seeds of military warfare. We must 


use our power at the peace table to build an economic peace that is just, 
charitable, and enduring. 

If we really believe that we are fighting for a people’s peace, all the rest 
becomes easy.! 


ProposED Post-WAR RECONSTRUCTION COMMISSION 


A joint resolution was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on 12 March 1942 proposing the establishment of a National 
Commission for Post-War Reconstruction.? 


The Commission would be composed of 5 members of the Senate, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate; 5 members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives; and 
24 other members, to be appointed by the President. Three of the members 
would be selected from the Executive branch of the Government, 3 from organisa- 
tions of farmers, 3 from labour organisations, 3 from organisations of business 
and industry, 1 from organisations of banks and financial institutions, 3 from 
church organisations, 2 from educational associations, 3 from organisations of 
consumers, at least 2 of whom should be associations of consumer co-operatives, 
1 from public health and welfare associations, 1 outstanding economist, and 1 
outstanding industrial engineer. In making appointments, the President would 
be guided by nominations of nationally recognised organisations, which would 
submit lists of not less than 3 persons as nominees for appointment. 


Functions. 


While the Commission would recognise in its work that the first task of 
America was to win the war and that whatever would contribute to that 





1 The Washington Post, 19 May 1942. 

2 77th Congress, 2nd Session; H. J. Res. 291: Mr. Voorhis of California: to establish the Na- 
tional Commission for Post-War Reconstruction. This Resolution replaces H.J. Res. 59, to estab- 
lish an Unemployment Commission, and H. J. Res. 76, to establish a Post-Emergency Economic 
Advisory Commission, which had been introduced in 1941. 
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end must be done, its aims and objectives would be “the development of a 
practical plan and programme for the continuous full employment of all Amer- 
icans able and willing to work, and for the achievement and maintenance of a 
just and equitable relationship as to wages as between agriculture and industry, 
to the end that free enterprise may be preserved”. The programme would in- 
clude, in addition to legislative —- plans for action on the part of groups, 
organisations and citizens which would in the opinion of the Commission con- 
tribute to the elimination of unemployment. The Commission would give — 
attention to measures to be taken at the time of the return of the United States 
to a peace-time economy in order that the reduction of war expenditures would 
not result in unemployment and distress. In order to secure participation and 
interest in the work of the Commission of the various groups from which the 
members would be chosen, the problems, findings and proposals of the Com- 
mission would be brought before the groups for discussion, analysis, recommenda- 
tions, and criticism. 

One of the members of the Commission would be elected as chairman. The 
Commission would also select an Executive Committee from its membership, 
and, if it were considered desirable, divide itself into sub-committees to deal 
with particular problems. In order to carry out the provisions of the resolution, 
an appropriation of $5,000 would be requested. 

On 27 March 1942, the Bill was reported to the House by the Committee 
on Labor. 

Bills have also been submitted in the Senate during 1942 for the provision 
of a special committee to study post-war problems and for the amendment of 
the Employment Stabilisation Act to provide for a public works programme 
and stabilisation of employment. These Bills have been favourably reported 
on oe the committees concerned, but no action has been taken in the Senate 
itself.! 


New York Strate Post-War PLANNING 


The Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Conditions of the State of New York has issued a report which 
includes a section dealing with planning for post-war reconstruc- 
tion, stating that ‘with at least 80 per cent. of our industry on war 
production and millions of our manhood in the armed forces of 
the nation, at the conclusion of the war there may be no fewer 
than 30 millions of unemployed with no immediate work in sight”’. 


The Report points out that failure to meet by adequate measures the econo- 
mic and social crisis thus precipitated may result in complete economic and pol- 
itical collapse. It states that any post-war programme must embrace two phases: 
the first requires planning for a substantial public works programme for the 
State in order to provide for the vast number of rsons who will be unemployed 
when hostilities cease; the second requires efforts towards re-employment in 
private industry of the great number of residents of the State who will thus be 
at least temporarily unemployed. The Report adds: 


A programme should be established which will bring to bear all the forces 
of the State Government in co-operating with private enterprise to the end 
that the economic transition from war to peace may be more certain of 
success. If government is ever to exercise a vital function in the preservation 
of our free enterprise system, it occurs in this instance. Indeed if free govern- 
ment itself is to survive, it can survive only by the preservation of free 
enterprise. . . Second only to the present all-out effort to win the war is 
the challenge of reconstruction after the war. Next to the war effort, post-war 
planning should be the first concern of the State.* 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN NEw ZEALAND 


A National Rehabilitation Council was set up in January 1942 
in New Zealand in accordance with the New Zealand Rehabilita- 


_ 177th Congress, 2nd Session: Report No. 961, 16 Jan. 1942, to accompany Senate Resolu- 
tion 1617, introduced by Senator Thomas; Report No. 962, 16 Jan. 1942, to accompany Senate 
Resolution 178, introduced by Senator Pepper. : 

2 State of New York Legislative Document (1942), No. 47 (Albany, 1942), pp. 91-94. 
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tion Act.! It consists of twenty members, with the Minister of 
Rehabilitation as Chairman and the National Secretary of the New 
Zealand Labour Party as Deputy Chairman. 


The members of the Council, it has been said, were not appointed as direct 
representatives of any particular organisations, but, before making the appoint- 
ments, the Government invited nominations from associations representative 
of discharged service-men and of employers and employees in the primary and 
secondary industries. 


Statement by the Deputy Chairman of the Rehabilitation Council. 


The Deputy Chairman of the Rehabilitation Council has estimated that 
after the war 150,000 men will be demobilised in New Zealand. It will be necessary 
to provide homes for the demobilised men, and although the State housing pro- 
gramme has made efforts to fill the gap between demand and supply, there is 
already a demand for every house built and no indication of a surplus to meet 
the post-war rush. Furthermore, the number of New Zealanders just married 
before their departure overseas or who would marry upon their return will be 
about 30,000, and housing must be provided for each of these. 

According to the Deputy Chairman, the second most important problem in 
dealing with demobilisation would be the provision of work and although he con- 
sidered that there would be no shortage of jobs, ‘‘a job as commonly known is not 
good enough”. He considered that at least 3,000 men could be settled on the 
land, but that inexperience and poor land often meant difficulties in the future. 
For this reason it was essential for New Zealand to establish new industries, 
both primary and secondary, to meet the post-war needs. These industries might 
include sugar beet, iron and steel, the manufacture of motor tyres, synthetic 
motor spirit, and the further development of the linen flax industry.? 


A RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING COMMITTEE IN IRAQ 


The International Labour Office has been informed that, in con- 
sequence of the resolution on reconstruction adopted by the New 
York Conference, the Minister of Social Affairs of Iraq, in collabora- 
tion with other departments concerned, appointed a Committee to 
study the questions raised in the resolution, and to prepare a com- 
prehensive plan to co-ordinate the work of the various departments. 

At the first meeting of the Committee, it was agreed to assemble information 
on social and economic problems arising out of the war situation in a unified 
form, to centralise the work in the Ministry of Social Affairs, and to propose 


that a central committee be set up to prepare a general plan for the economic 
and social reconstruction of the country in the post-war period.* 


EMERGENCY MEASURES IN CHINA 
Tue Nationa, GENERAL MOBILISATION Act 
The National General Mobilisation Act, drawn up by the 
Chinese National Government on 29 March 1942, came into force 
on 5 May. Extracts from a statement made by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek on the Act and a summary of its provisions are 
given below.‘ 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Statement. 
In an address to the Chinese people the Generalissimo said: 


Resistance has now entered upon a crucial period. . . The Government 
must summon up the fullest possible resolution to give complete effect to 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, pp. 169, 188. 
2 New Zealand National a Feb. 1942, p. 11. 


? Communication to the I.L.O. 
4 For an account of recent industrial development in China, see International Labour Review, 


Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 556. 
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the national policies and to this Act, in order that the whole nation may be 
transformed into one solid fighting unit. You must bestir yourselves to 
restrict consumption and intensify production, and to put all your resources 
of labour, skill and knowledge at the disposal of the nation and the war. . . 
At this critical moment in the history of our country, there should be no 
citizen whose conscience and instincts permit him to attempt evasion of 
the law. . . Public opinion, the discussions of experts, the proposals of 
representative bodies, have always shown support for the control and manage- 
ment of the country’s resources, and criticism has been directed only at 
deficiencies and loopholes in such control and management. The public 
has displayed a general readiness to endure hardships without complaint 
and to sacrifice without hesitation. We may, therefore, confidently declare 
that the Act is an expression of the patriotic determination of the nation to 
defend itself. 


The Generalissimo warned the public that “supplies for the front must be 
assured and the livelihood of the people in the rear stabilised if we are to keep 
up our war effort until the final victory is attained”, and, recalling Dr. Sun Yat- 
Sen’s words, observed that the people were called upon to “‘offer their abilities” 
and to “sacrifice individual freedom for the protection of our national freedom 
and the freedom of humanity”. 


The Provisions of the Act. 

The Act gives the National Government and its administrative organs wide 
emergency powers ‘‘for the purpose of concentrating and employing the nation's 
entire human and material power in time of war, to strengthen national defence 
and to attain the war aims”. The main questions dealt with are: (1) the provi- 
sion of supplies and materials; (2) conscription of labour and requisitioning of 
property; and (3) financial and economic organisation. 


Provision of supplies and materials. The Act empowers the Government, 
whenever it deems it necessary, to purchase or commandeer, control or store 
war supplies and materials and regulate or even prohibit the consumption thereof. 
The Government may also institute a system of price control in respect of such 
materials. The category of “mobilisation materials”, it is stated, may be very 
comprehensive in its scope and include supplies regarded as necessary for daily life. 


Conscription of labour and requisition of property. Under the Act, the number 
of persons to be employed in any single undertaking may be restricted. Condi- 
tions of work and wages may be readjusted and industrial disputes in under- 
a engaged in war production may be dealt with by the Government. 
Membership of guilds and trade organisations may be made compulsory. It is 
provided, however, that in the distribution of labour due account should be taken 
of the age, sex, physique, education, skill, experience, as well as the former oc- 
cupation, of the workers. 

Provision is likewise made for the grant of compensation or relief to persons 
who incur any loss as the result of general national mobilisation, and the eventual 
return of commandeered property to its original owners or their successors is 
promised. 

Economic and financial organisation. The rates of interest on private loans 
may be controlled by the Government, which may also modify the obligations 
in res of private debts, impose restrictions on the establishment of financial 
organisations or business houses, the issue of bonds or distribution of bonus, 
and control imports or exports of certain commodities, patents, and transporta- 
tion, storage and insurance rates, and rates for repairs in respect of war materials. 
Land may also be commandeered or redistributed. 

Finally, propaganda may be brought under Government control, and the Act 
also provides penalties for infringement of its provisions.! 


LaBour LEGISLATION IN INDIA 


CONSULTATION CONCERNING PoLicy 


_ A conference to consider policy concerning labour legislation 
in India, convened by the Central Government and attended by 


as ‘om InrormMaTion Commirrse: China at Wer (Chungking), Vol. VIII, No. 6, June 1942, 
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its own representatives as well as those of the large majority of 
the Provincial', and the industrially more important States?, 
Governments, was held at New Delhi on 30 and 31 January 1942, 
with the Member for Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon, in the chair. This was the third annual 
conference of its kind, and it is proposed not only to hold a similar 
conference every year but also to extend its scope so as to make 
it tripartite by the inclusion of employers’ and workers’ representa- 
tives. In the current year, however, as in the past year, preceding 
the conference, meetings were held between the Member for 
Labour of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and representatives 
of employers’ and workers’ organisations separately.* A short 
account of the proceedings of the conference, together with a note 
on the action taken on the recommendations of the first two con- 


ferences, is given below. 


The Chairman's Opening Address. 


The tripartite method. The Chairman, in his opening address, suggested 
that the question whether it would not be healthier to develop the practice of 
joint meetings of employers’, workers’, and Government, representatives should 
be examined, for there were many advantages in bringing all the interests con- 
cerned face to face with each other in tripartite conferences as at Geneva. Tri- 
partite collaboration had been greatly developed in several countries during 
the present war. It was only by sitting round a table that persons of different 
ideologies and with different economic interests could resolve their differences 
in a convincing manner, and he proposed to bring under consideration the 
question whether the next annual conference should be a joint meeting. 


Increasing participation of Indian States. Welcoming the increasing repre- 
sentation of Governments of Indian States at the conference, the speaker said 
that it was a good augury for the solution of labour problems in the future. At 
the first conference only Baroda and Gwalior were represented, in 1941 Hyde- 
rabad had joined them, and in the current year Indore, Mysore and Travancore 
had also been added to the number. The economic welfare of Indian States and 
British India was so deeply intertwined that it was impossible to think of the 
two Indias acting separately or without each other’s sincere co-operation. If 
resentment on the part of industrialists in either of those areas was to be avoided, 
if undesirable competition was to be prevented, if the setting up of industries in 
areas unsuited for such industries was to be discouraged, if the imposition of 
internal tariffs or other financial burdens by one or the other was to be avoided, 
if the cost of production in the two areas was to be equalised, if the standard of 
wages was to be the same in both—then the British Indian Provinces and the 
Indian States must go forward hand in hand in a spirit of mutual goodwill in 
order to achieve common prosperity. 


The urgency of the Conference. Some might question, the speaker added, the 
desirability of calling such a conference in wartime. He was certain, however, 
that the conference would agree that at no time in the history of the country 
was a speedy settlement of labour problems more urgent than to-day. The agenda 
included such questions as measures for the auibiees disposal of labour dis- 
putes, for preventing panic and ensuring that the workers would remain at 
work during air raids, and for the adjustment of wages to changes in the cost of 
living—questions which called for immediate attention in the present emergency 
—and others of hardly less importance though less urgent. 





1 The Governments of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Madras, the Punjab, Sind, and the United Provinces. 

2? The Governments of Baroda, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore, Mysore, and Travancore. 

3 For an account of the 1941 conference and meetings, see International Labour Review, Vol. 
XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 64, and Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 557. These conferences 
have come to be known as the Labour Ministers’ Conference because they were designed to 
bring together the Ministers of Labour in the Provincial Governments, set up under the 1935 
Constitution, which gives a large measure of autonomy to the Provinces, 
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The Agenda of the Conference. 


The questions on the agenda of the conference were the following: (1) estab- 
lishment of special machinery for the expeditious disposal of labour disputes; 
(2) adjustment of wages to changes in the cost of living; (3) improvement of 
methods for the calculation of cost of living indices; (4) sickness insurance; (5) 
holidays with pay; (6) organisation of night shifts; (7) establishment of a national 
industrial council for the textile industry; (8) extension of hours of work and 
industrial fatigue; (9) establishment of _—— funds for industrial workers; 
(10) measures for preventing panic and ensuring that the workers remain at 
work during air raids; (11) amendment of the Workmen's Compensation Act; 
and (12) amendment of the Payment of Wages Act. No communication con- 
cerning the publication of the results of the discussion on these questions has, 
however, been received at the International Labour Office at the time of 
writing. 

ACTION TAKEN ON RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE First Two CONFERENCES 


As a result of the recommendations made by the 1940 and 1941 
conferences, the following steps, among others, were taken by the 
Central Government: 


Powers were delegated to Provincial Governments with effect from 1 April 
1941 to deal with trade unions with activities extending over one province; an 
Act was passed amending the Factories Act'; a Bill was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on 27 October 1941 for the institution of weekly holidays for 
persons employed in commercial establishments and shops; an Act was passed 
for the extension of maternity benefits to women in coal mines; and proposed 
legislation was under consideration for the compilation of industrial and labour 
statistics, the amendment of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, and the recognition 
of trade unions.’ 


British CoLonrAL LaBour Po.icy 
APPOINTMENT OF THE Apvisory COMMITTEE 


In the House of Commons on 23 April 1942, the British Govern- 
ment announced the appointment of the Colonial Labour Advisory 
Committee, as forecast in a Government statement on 20 November 
1941.8 


The Committee, it is stated, will consist of persons with first-hand knowledge 
of labour questions, selected from within and without the Colonial Office. The 
former comprise: Sir William Battershill, Deputy Under-Secretary at the Colonial 
Office; Major G. St. J. Orde Browne, Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State; 
Mr. J. G. Hibbert, of the Social Services Department. The latter comprise: 
Sir Frederick Leggett, Chief Industrial Commissioner at the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service; Sir John Forbes Watson, Director of the British Employers’ 
Confederation; Mr. Joseph Hallsworth, of the Trades Union Congress General 
Council; Mr. Cecil W. Murray, member of the Executive of the West India 
Committee, representative of the Barbados Government on the Colonial Sugar 
Committee, Governor of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture at Tri- 
=m 1 pi Mr. Andrew Dalgleish, of the Transport and General Workers’ 
nion. 

It may be noted that many members of this Committee have been closely 
connected with the International Labour Organisation. Sir Frederick Leggett 
is the British Government representative on the Governing Body, and Sir John 
Forbes Watson and Mr. Hallsworth are the British Employers’ and Workers’ 
representatives respectively. Major Orde Browne has served on the Committee 
of Experts on Native Labour, and he and Mr. Hibbert have been British 
Patt sean advisers during colonial discussions at the International Labour 

onference. 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 571. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 

*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 176, 
* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 23 Apr. 1942, 
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British LABour Experts IN COLONIES 


Since the beginning of 1942, a number of important appoint- 
ments have been made to Labour Departments in British de- 
pendencies. 


In British Guiana, where the Government has decided to set up a separate 
Department of Labour', the new Commissioner of Labour will be an experienced 
officer of the Industrial Relations Division of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, who is being seconded for the purpose. He will have as Assistant Direc- 
7 experienced trade unionist, who is an area official of the Electrical Trades 

nion. 

The Government of Nigeria is creating two welfare posts. One of these is in 
the Railway Department and is styled Labour and Welfare Officer, and for 
this Mr. P. H. Cook, of the National Union of Railwaymen, has been selected. 
Mr. Cook has had many years’ service with the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway, is secretary of the Bellshill Divisional Trade Council, and is chairman 
of the Scottish Executive Committee of the Labour Party. 

Another trade unionist, who is Lancashire District Organiser of the General 
and Municipal Workers’ Union, is going to Sierra Leone as a Labour Officer in 
the Labour Department of that Colony. 

The Government of Trinidad has secured for the newly created post of 
Senior Inspector of Factories am official of the Factories Department of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, who is shortly being seconded. 

Expert staff from this country will also be supplied for the new Palestine 
Labour Department, which is being established as a sequel to recommendations 
made last year by the Palestine Government’s Labour Adviser, Mr. R. M. 
Graves, who, prior to his appointment, was Director of Labour, Egypt. The 
posts which are being filled are those of Assistant Director of Labour, and three 
inspectors of labour Gincluding one woman inspector). A fourth post of inspector 
has already been filled by the appointment of a branch secretary of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union. The inspectors will be assisted by a number 


of locally recruited sub-inspectors and inspectresses. In addition, the new De- 
rtment will have the assistance of an industrial health expert from Great 


ritain.? 


SocraAL REFORM IN BriTISH GUIANA 


A programme of constitutional, economic, and social reform 
has been outlined by the newly appointed Governor of British 
Guiana. Public works schemes, the enactment of a Labour Ordin- 
ance, and the establishment of a Labour Department are the first 
steps taken to implement the economic and social points of this 
programme. 


The Governor's Speech. 


On 3 December 1941 the Governor outlined to the Legislative Council a 
number of reforms which he contemplated in the immediate future.* These 
included the financing of the economic and social development of the Colony 
and the modernisation of labour legislation and administration. 

The main economic plans for which it was hoped to obtain assistance under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Act were the improvement of irrigation 
in West Demerara at an estimated cost of £96,000 and the provision of an effec- 
tive drainage and irrigation system for areas between the Mahaicony and 
Berbice rivers at an estimated cost of £339,000. A number of minor schemes 
affecting agriculture, public health, housing, and education had also been or 
were being examined. Money grants by the United Kingdom had in some cases 
already been made, as for example, the extension of a medical service for the 
aboriginal Indians at a cost of £10,150, the extension of the campaign against 
yellow fever at a cost of £8,025, and the engagement of a malariologist at £5,900. 


1 See below, p. 63. 

2 Communication to the I.L.O. 

* CoLony or Britis Gu1ana: Speech by His Excellency the Governor (Sir Gordon James Lethem, 
K.C.M.G.), Legislative Council, No. 12c/1941. 
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As regards labour legislation, the Governor said that he had been concerned 
at the absence of the necessary legislation in British Guiana, and that he felt 
it an immediate obligation to see such legislation through at the earliest possible 
moment. As a corollary to legislation it was their duty to establish a regular 
Labour Department under special officers. 

In his concluding remarks the Governor combined a memens of hope and 
of warning. He said that there was perhaps a new era opening for British Guiana, 
since for the first time free and adequate financial assistance might be forth- 
coming. 


But the new world will not spring into being complete in a week or a month 
or a year, or even in five years, which is my time of service here. There may 
well be a period of dislocation, and even in some way things worse before they 
are better—before we reach that broader basis of happiness in an agricul- 
tural tropical country on a foundation of land-owning peasants, self-reliant 
and self-supporting in part at least. 


There might be dislocation creating changes in the economics of the indus- 
tries of the Colony; there might be considerable redistribution of population and 
of labour, the difficult reform of housing might require not only money and 
materials but an examination of the position of the landlords of the slum pro- 
perty which had grown up and had become only fit to be condemned. 


Much of our reform may well be uncomfortable. It is all going to mean 
really hard work, with the will to adjust one’s ways to new circumstances. 
Success will not depend on the Government or the Governor, as I am often 
told, entirely or even much—nor entirely on liberal financing from outside, 
nor on the new constitution; but on the right spirit of the people here. 


Labour Legislation. 


As foreshadowed by the Governor's speech, a new Labour Ordinance was 
enacted on 23 January 1942.1 The Labour Ordinance, 1942, provides for the 
appointment of a Commissioner of Labour and establishes a procedure of con- 


ciliation in the case of industrial differences between employers and workers. 

Whenever the Governor in Council deems it expedient that steps should be 
taken to regulate wages paid in any occupation, a procedure of enquiry and 
minimum wage fixing may be set in motion. Once minimum wages are established, 
failure to pay the prescribed rates will be an offence. The Ordinance also contains 
detailed provisions regulating the manner of paying wages. It is thus provided 
that, subject to certain deductions, which are enumerated, wages shall be paid 
entirely in money; no contract may be made with the worker as to the spending 
of his wages at any particular shop; interest on advances is forbidden; and wages 
may not id on the premises of any retail spirit shop. 

Where there is no agreement to the contrary, contracts of employment are 
to be for one month from the time of entering service, and to be terminable by 
mutual consent or by either party for good or sufficient cause or, in the absence 
of any agreement to the contrary, on 14 days’ notice. A number of penal sanc- 
tions existed in the British Guiana Employers and Servants Ordinance, which 
is repealed by the new Ordinance. The new Ordinance only provides in this 
respect for a penalty of a fine not exceeding $10 for any employee who fails to 
commence his service without good or sufficient cause after receiving an advance 
on wages. 

A special part of the Ordinance provides for the reporting of accidents causing 
loss of life or disablement for more than 24 hours. When it appears that an 
accident is of sufficient importance a formal notification may be required. Another 
part of the Ordinance empowers the Governor in Council to make regulations 
prescribing normal hours of work. 

Under this last provision regulations were issued on 3 February 1942 provid- 
ing that the normal daily working hours for waterfront workers in the City of 
Georgetown should be from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. and from midday to 4 p.m.* 


Labour Department. 
As indicated above, a decision has been taken to set up a separate Depart- 


1 The Official Gasette (Extraordinary) of British Guiana, 23 Jan. 1942. 
2 Idem, 4 Feb. 1942, 
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ment of Labour. Two officers have been obtained from the United Kingdom, 
one from the Ministry of Labour and National Service and the other from the 


Electrical Trades Union. 


FrencH SocraL LEGISLATION AND THE Riom TRIAL 


The social legislation adopted in France in 1936—especially 
the Act on the 8-hour day—and its administration were frequently 
mentioned during the trial at the Court of Riom of Mr. Daladier, 
Mr. Blum, and Mr. La Chambre, on a charge of betrayal of the 
duties entrusted to them and infringement of State security. 


The Indictment. 


The indictment against Mr. Edouard Daladier, former Prime Minister, 
included the following count: “Having displayed incompetence . . . in the 
application of labour legislation, especially by prohibiting, through a Circular 
dated 29 July 1936, the working of overtime in war factories, although such 
overtime is authorised by law . . . ; having shown lack of firmness in the face 
of propaganda which was compromising the output of factories working for 
national defence. . . ’”’ Mr. Léon Blum, former Prime Minister, was accused 
of “having compromised national defence by the manner in which he applied 
labour legislation, more especially by making recourse to overtime paw 
impossible; having allowed the Act concerning the nationalisation of the defence 
‘aliestaien to be applied in a manner injurious to the interests of national defence; 
having, by his weakness in the face of revolutionary agitation, and especially by 
allowing the occupation and neutralisation of factories, brought about a con- 
idm decline in production.” Lastly, Mr. Guy La Chambre, former Minister 
for Air, was accused “of having, by his weakness in the face of revolutionary 
agitation, aggravated the shortage of production”. 


The Defence. 


Mr. Daladier described in detail the reasons for which he had applied the 
Act on the 40-hour week and, in particular, signed the Circular of 29 July 1936 
prohibiting overtime. This last measure was intended to help towards elimina- 
ting unemployment, and in fact, several thousand workers were re-engaged 
at the time. The workers were particularly hostile to overtime at that period, 
and some of the trade unions refused to consider it on any terms. As soon as 
the Government realised the need of extending hours of work, it issued a Decree 
on 26 October 1936, annulling the above-mentioned Circular and recommending 
the working of overtime. 

Mr. Blum maintained that the application of social legislation had not held 
up armament production. On the contrary, an advance on the programme had 
been achieved. By issuing the social laws of 1936, he had not only pursued the 
policy which had been dictated by the general election; he was also keeping 
faith with his duty to the Popular Front and he had not failed in his duty as 
Head of the Government. “In the case of defence works’’, said Mr. Blum, “‘ex- 
ceptions to the 40-hour week were granted without stint.” 

Moreover, he held that the shortening of hours had not led to a decline in 
production. According to the official statistics of short time, many workers 
were only employed for 30 hours in the week before the Popular Front Govern- 
ment came to power. Mr. Blum disputed the accuracy of the figures published 
by the International Labour Office concerning average hours of work in France.! 
He expressed the view that an increase in the number of shifts was possible, 
although there was a shortage of skilled men, whom it was difficult to train in 
a short space of time. 

As regards the Act concerning holidays with pay, Mr. Blum said: “Free time 
does not mean idleness, but rest after work and health for the worker”’. 


1 The figures referred to here were published by the Office on the basis of data supplied by the 
French General Statistical Service. ey show that the average length of the working week 
Cnsinting the building industry) was 44.05 hours in 1935, 45.7 hours in 1936, 40.2 hours in 1937 
and 38.7 hours in 1938. The lowest weekly average was recorded in March and April 1938, bein 


38.3 hours; from May onwards, the average continued to rise. It was 38.7 hours in August, 39. 
hours in November, 40 hours in January 1939, and 41.4 hours in June 1939. 
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Lastly, Mr. La Chambre gave a detailed account of the workers’ opposition, 
in October 1936, to the maintenance of an award establishing the 45-hour week 
instead of the 40-hour week in the aircraft industry. He also pointed out that, 
owing to the frequent chan in the t of aircraft, several factories were 
unable to make use of the full 45 hours. He declared that the system of working 
hours had not hampered the execution of the armaments plan at the outset, 
and that he had tried to speed up ge within the limits authorised by 
the Minister of Labour and in conformity with the measures adopted by the 
Head of the Government.! 
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LABOUR-MANAGEMENT REPRESENTATION IN CANADA 
APPOINTMENT OF CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


The Canadian Minister of Labour announced on 22 May 1942 
the appointment of a consultative committee of employers and 
workers whose function would be to confer with him on matters 
of labour policy. He will meet with the labour and employer 
panels separately or jointly as the matters under consideration 
require. 


The committee is composed of seven representatives of employers’ organisa- 
tions and seven representatives of the trade unions, appointed at the nomination 
of the respective organisations. Three trade union representatives were named 
by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, two by the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, one by the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada, and one by 
the Railway Running Trades; of the employers’ representatives, three were 
nominated by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, two by the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, one by the Canadian Construction Association, and one 
by the Ontario Mining Association.* 


LABOUR PROPOSALS FOR JoINT PRopuCTION COMMITTEES 


A number of proposals have been made by various Canadian 
labour organisations concerning labour representation on Govern- 
ment war agencies and urging the setting up of labour-manage- 
ment production committees. 


Canadian Congress of Labour. 


In a memorandum submitted to the Dominion Government on 27 February 
1942, previously summarised in these pages*, the Canadian Congress of Labour 
had urged the Government to take action to provide for more complete re- 
presentation of the labour movement in the war effort, by the establishment of 
an industrial council for each basic industry, to consist of representatives of 
labour, industry, and the Government. 

At a special meeting on 24 and 25 April 1942 the Executive Council of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour discussed these policies for securing maximum 
production of war materials and urged again that the Government and manage- 
ments should agree to the formation of an industrial council in each basic in- 
dustry, such as shipbuilding, steel, coal, automobile, lumber, rubber, etc., to be 
composed of workers, management, and Government. The functions of the 
proposed industrial councils would be to determine employment and production 
policies, to provide for the pooling of technical experience and the transfer of 
labour or industry where necessary, to co-operate with similar councils in other 

nication to the I.L.O. 


1 Comm: \ 
2 The Labour Gasetie (Ottawa), May 1942. 
*Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 696. 
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industries, and to consider proposals for the reconversion of industry to peace- 
time production after the war. The Congress proposed that as a first step national 
conferences should be called in each industry, after which national, regional 
and plant councils would be established.* 


Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee. 


The Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, affiliated to the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, has outlined a method of applying union-management co- 
operation to the steel industry, proposing the establishment of a national steel 
production council, supplemented by regional and plant committees, each com- 
posed of management and union representatives. It urges that the steel industry 
should be declared a national industry, to be directed by the National War 
Labour Board, and that a national conference should be called of representatives 
of the managements and the union representatives, who would meet with re- 
presentatives of the Steel Controller’s Office. This national conference might 
then set up continuing joint machinery.? 


The Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. 


The annual memorandum presented by the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress to the Dominion Government also called attention to the desire for 
more effective labour representation on Government bodies, and, in particular, 
urged the establishment of small committees representative of employers and 
employees, to discuss problems affecting labour Eelons regulations are issued.’ 


The President of the Congress asked: 


That previous requests be complied with for recognition of labour as an 
equal partner in industry and for appointment of representatives after con- 
sultation with organised labour on directorates, boards, commissions, etc., 
already established, or which may in future be created, to deal with matters 
affecting the economic or social conditions of wage earners. 


As noted above, such a committee has now been appointed. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour. 


At a recent meeting of the Quebec Federation of Labour, a 7-point pro- 
gramme was put forward, which included the appointment of representatives of 
labour on the war boards and committees, the establishment of joint labour- 
management production committees in all war industries and plants, the crea- 
tion of a War Production Board, headed by a Minister of Production and com- 
prising representatives of labour and of employers, and inclusion of labour re- 
presentatives on the Government commissions studying post-war problems and 
at the peace conference. 


NEw PROCEDURE FOR SETTLEMENT OF INTER-UNION DISPUTES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The National War Labor Board in the United States recently 

devised a procedure for the settlement of inter-union disputes 
without participation by the public and employer members of the 
Board. This is the outcome of an agreement between the Presidents 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 
_ Under the new procedure all jurisdictional disputes between unions of oppos- 
ing or of same affiliation which come before the Board will be referred as a matter 
of course to its labour members. If any particular dispute cannot be settled by 
these members, notice of this fact will be communicated to the Presidents of the 
A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. The executive heads of the two national labour organi- 
sations are then empowered to appoint a group or individual to make a final and 
binding determination of the dispute. 





1 The Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Mar. 1942. 

2C. H. Mitarp: Victory Needs Steel (Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, Toronto, 1942). 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 462. 

* The Labour World (Montreal), 3 May 1942. 
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If this procedure works out satisfactorily, it will serve as an instrument for 
settling those conflicts which have operated.to keep apart the two great divisions 
of organised labour. Relatively the disputes are not numerous; during the pre- 
war months of 1941, all reported jurisdictional strikes and strikes due to “rival 
unions or factions’’ together accounted for 6.6 per cent. of the workers involved 
in industrial disputes.' 


RENUNCIATION OF STRIKES BY MEXICAN TRADE UNION 
CONFEDERATION 


In a declaration published on 25 May 1942 by the Executive 
of the Mexican Confederation of Workers (Confederacién de Tra- 
bajadores de Mexico—C.T.M.), the largest trade union organisa- 
tion of Mexico, the organisation announced that it will not make 
use of the strike weapon as long as the state of war exists in Mexico. 


All conflicts between workers and employers should be settled by concilia- 
tion or by decisions of the competent authorities. The C.T.M. requests the 
employers to co-operate in this alone and invites the Federal and local author- 
ities dealing with labour matters to set up special bodies, in which labour must 
be represented, for the purpose of investigating and studying the economic 
situation of any undertaking at any given moment, so as to prevent advantage 
being taken of the serious situation to acquire excessive profits.* 


LEGISLATION ON TRADE UNIONS, TRADE DiIspuTES AND MINIMUM 
WacEs IN Cyprus 


Three laws were adopted in Cyprus on 19 November 1941, 
establishing a new code of industrial relations. They deal with 
trade unions and trade disputes, conciliation and arbitration, 
and minimum wages, respectively.* 


Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Law. 


This measure is in line with other British colonial legislation and follows the 
United Kingdom model. In its drafting, however, the precision of its terms, and 
the degree of liberty given to trade union organisation, it is in advance of many 
existing colonial laws. 

A trade union is defined as ‘any combination whether temporary or per- 
manent, the principal objects of which are, under its constitution, the regulation 
of the relations between workmen and masters, or between workmen and work- 
men, or between masters and masters whether such combination would or would 
not, if this Law had not been enacted, have been deemed to have been an un- 
lawful combination by reason of some one or more of its objects being in restraint 
of trade”. A proviso is attached to this definition, excluding certain business 
agreements and stating that nothing in the Law shall “preclude any trade union 
from providing benefits for its members”. 

The registration of trade unions is compulsory. Appeal against refusal to 
register or cancellation of registration lies to the Supreme Court. Registered 
trade unions are immune from certain actions in connection with the law of 
conspiracy and of tort. Peaceful picketing is legalised, although there are pro- 
visions against intimidation. Strikes or lockouts are illegal which have any 
object other than the furtherance of a trade dispute within the trade or industry 
or if designed or calculated to coerce the Government either directly or by in- 
flicting hardship upon the community. 


Trade Disputes (Conciliation, Arbitration and Enquiry) Law. 


This Law is similar to corresponding legislation widely adopted in British 
dependencies. It provides for arbitration proceedings where both parties to a 


1 Labor Relations Reporter, Vol. 10, No. 10, p. 319; The New York Times, 1 May 1942. 


2 El Popular (Mexico), 26 May 1942. 
*Cyprus. Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Law, 1941, No. 16 of 1941; Minimum Wage 
Law, 1941, No. 17 of 1941; Trade Disputes (Conciliation, Arbitration and Enquiry) Law, 1941, 


No. 18 of 1941. 
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dispute agree to accept such procedure, and for action by boards of enquiry when 
the Governor thinks fit, whether or not the dispute is reported to him by the 
parties. 


Minimum Wage Law. 


This Law, which is on the lines of other minimum wage legislation in British 
dependencies, empowers the Governor in Council to fix minimum wage rates 
in any case in which he is satisfied that the wages being paid are unreasonably 
low, and provides for the appointment of advisory boards to examine wage 
conditions, and for the enforcement of any rates so established. 





EMPLOYMENT 


ProposEp INTERNATIONAL MANNING Poo, oF MERCHANT 
SEAMEN 


Proposals for the setting up of an international seamen’s pool 
for the manning of merchant ships of the United Nations have 
been submitted to the Secretary of Labor, the Chairman of the 
Man-Power Commission, the Chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, and the Chairman and members of the War Labor Board, 
in the United States, in a letter by Mr. Omer Becu, representative 
in America of the International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion and President of the Co-ordinating Committee of the United 
Nations’ Seamen’s Unions in New York. 


Mr. Becu’s letter, which is dated 1 May 1942, has been made public. He 
begins by paying tribute to the ‘‘miracle of American production”, particularly 
in respect of shipping, and goes on to say: “But what will this superhuman out- 
pouring of shipping space avail us if ships, built in remarkably short time with 
all the ingenuity and strength human mind and body can muster, are unable 
to leave port because of shortage of personnel?” 


The problem that the Government of the United States and with it all 
the Governments of the United Nations face is . . . to establish a policy 
which will make it possible to mobilise, direct and use the maritime man- 

wer of all the United Nations in a truly co-ordinated and efficient manner. . . 

e cannot permit ourselves the luxury of having ships idle in port because 
of a lack of seamen of their own nationality, while other ships of another 
nation have an excessive number of seamen available and waiting to go on 
duty. Nor can it and should it be permitted for seamen to remain for long 
periods aboard ships laid up in harbours for repairs, while other fully loaded 
ships are unready to sail for lack of crews. 


Mr. Becu then makes the following suggestions: 


The establishment of a United Nations Joint Maritime Commission in 
the United States, composed of representatives of Governments, employers, 
and labour, and fully empowered to deal with all maritime matters affecting 
the United Nations, jointly or individually. These powers should be: 


(a2) To gather information and available data on all maritime man- 
power of the various nations; 

(2 To compel deserters to return to service; 

c) To issue binding instructions to all shipping agencies and shipowners 
of the various nations with regard to employment of seamen; 

(d) To call upon available seamen of one nation to serve on ships of 
another nation, wherever shortages exist; 
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(e) To transfer the crew of one ship to another ship, if necessary to 

carry out an important mission or to avoid a lengthy stay in port; 
To bring about the release of seamen now serving in the armies of 

their countries, and employ them in the merchant marine; 

(g) To establish a full and detailed roster of all seamen in the service of 
the merchant marine of the United Nations; 

(hk) To propose and work out further measures necessary for the recruit- 
ment of men for the merchant marine; 

(t) To avail themselves of the services and co-operation of all American 
Government agencies, including immigration authorities. 


That there would be difficulties in the application of this plan is ania, 
and Mr. Becu’s letter mentions two of these and suggests remedies as follows: 


(1) Differences in seamen’s wages and bonuses between the various 
nations and particularly between the United States and the Allied Powers; 

(2) Social legislation and social security measures, which greatly vary 
between the United Nations. 


As to point 1, attempts should be made to approximate the seamen’s 
wages of the various nations and to strive for their equalisation, wherever 
feasible. This would involve ter expenditures for some countries but 
would on the other hand be med ewarellrer ane by a rational use and exploita- 
tion of shipping resources. As to point 2, these differences can be overcome 
by laying down a rule under which each Government would administer the 
social security status of its own seamen, regardless of the ship on which they 
serve. Such is already the case with British seamen serving on ships of other 


nations. 


Tue Usk or SKILLED MEN IN THE BritisH ARMED ForcEs 


The British Committee on Skilled Men in the Services has 
issued a second report? in which it has summarised its conclusions 
as to the use being made by the Army, Navy, and Air Force of 
men in engineering and allied occupations. 


Emphasising that “economical use of man-power in all fields is imperative’’, 
the Committee stated that the main conclusion of its Interim Report* remained 
unchanged, that is, that ‘‘an increase in the skilled personnel of the Services is 
inevitable and that more engineers must be withdrawn from civilian industry 
for the Services’’. At the same time, however, it drew attention to two facts: 
first, that in some war industries the limits of dilution were being reached, and 
second, that the shortage of men capable of heavy physical work was hampering 

roduction in some cases as much as a shortage of skilled labour. The Services 
had therefore to be economical both in the use of skilled men and in the use of 
men without special skill but of good physique. 

As a general answer to the question whether the skilled men in the Services 
were being used “with due economy and effect”’, the Committee answered “‘yes” 
for the Navy, “‘not yet” for the Army, and “not yet wholly” for the Air Force. 
It stated that in all three Services arrangements for training skilled men were 

ood, subject to minor improvements. As to whether the demands of the Services 
for additional skilled men during the period ending 31 March 1942 should be 
modified, the Committee concluded that in the Navy 10 per cent. of the demand 
up to the end of March 1942 — be met by better use of some of the naval 
reservists, but that substantial additional numbers would be needed; in the Army, 
the requirements of which were “substantially revised and enlarged”, “there 
is a clear ibility that these revised requirements and even more can be met 
from within the Army itself”; and finally, in the Air Force, bend gene gna = of the 
total need for skilled men that could be met by further use of men within the 
Air Force could not yet be determined owing to changed conditions. 


Procedure of the Committee. 


The Committee asked wo 2 aed and workers’ organisations in the engineer- 
ing and allied trades to furnish lists of men of engineering experience who were 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 CoMMITTEE ON SKILLED MEN IN THE Services: Second Report (Cmd. 6339, London, 1942). 


Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 569. 
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serving in the armed forces. From the lists thus submitted, the Committee 
selected over 200 men for interview at its headquarters, and in this way compiled 
brief records of the civil experience and service careers of 169 engineering workers 
in the forces. The results were classified under six headings, I to VI, with reference 
to the degree to which their skill was being used in their present work. In addi- 
tion, the Committee interviewed Army men at their service stations. Finally, all 
workers in certain firms who had enlisted or had been called up for the forces 
were examined in order to see what use was being made of their skill. 


Results of Interviews. 


Of the total number of men interviewed at the Committee’s headquarters, 
one-third were classified as men who appeared to be well employed or sufficiently 
employed with reference to their skill. Rather more than one-sixth were class- 
ified among those who appeared to be capable of being used in a more effective 
way by the Services. Nearly half were placed in the class of men who had been 
clearly misused by the Services. About half of this last class were not called up 
in a Service trade corresponding to their skill or in any Service trade, while the 
other half had been called up in a Service trade but were not and had not been 
working at that trade to any appreciable extent although graded and paid as 
skilled workers. The report emphasises that these results must be interpreted 
with caution, because of the selection and method used by the Committee in 
its investigations.! 

There were marked differences both between and within the three Services 
as to the use of skilled men. Very few cases of misuse of skill were found in the 
Navy (except among some reservists), and none of the few men interviewed 
were classified as clearly misused. The Air Force, in relation to the number of 
its Service tradesmen, had few cases in the interviews, and a smaller proportion in 
the badly used class, than had any part of the Army. Within the Army, differ- 
ent corps had very different results. Some had as many as four out of every 
five men interviewed classified in the worst class. In the case of the Army, in- 
terviews conducted at the station units themselves, with opportunities for 
discussion with unit commanders, were held, and these discussions substan- 
tially confirmed the conclusions reached by the Committee from its interviews 
with the men at its own headquarters. 

The Committee found less failure to use skill fully in the larger workshops 
than anywhere else in the armed forces. The major problem of the use of skilled 
men in the Services, the Committee reported, ‘‘centres largely round the opera- 
tional and training units. It is the problem of how to be ready for emergencies 
without wasting more than the irreducible minimum of skill in standing-by.” 

Analysing the Service careers of employees listed by the managements of two 
electrical engineering firms, the Committee found that in the Navy nearly three- 
+ mang of the total were in responsible or skilled engineering posts; in the Air 

orce over 60 per cent. were in some engineering trade (skilled or semi-skilled) 
and another 33 per cent. were in or in training for air crews; while in the Army 
only 1 in 7 had been advanced to skilled engineering work, and over 50 per cent. 
of the workers with engineering training had not been placed in any engineering 
trade. There was, therefore, a marked contrast between the use made of skilled 
men by the different Services. 

The Committee stated, in regard to its interviews as a whole, that when full 
allowance had been made for all the factors tending to influence the results, 
“the extent to which men of rare skill find that skill unused in the forces 
remains disturbing and surprising’’—‘‘the more surprising in view of the vigorous 
efforts made in all three Services, and described in our Interim Report, to bring 
about a re-mustering and using of men according to their skill”. The Committee 
noted that its procedure and findings had already induced the Services to make 
further efforts to secure a better use of those skilled men whose cases had been 
brought to their ‘attention. Moreover, the Army Council asked the Committee 
to continue, in co-operation with industry and labour, to discover men who 





_} The headquarters interviews recorded statements made by the men and not checked by their 
units, although every effort was made to obtain an accurate and fair statement. Moreover, the 
procedure involved the scrutiny of the practical working of Service departments in relation to 
man-power closer than that which it was possible to apply to industry, and probably showed 
errors which, the Committee stated, ‘‘must be judged with due sense of proportion”. Finally, the 
selection was not a fair sample from the Services, but was heavily biased in the direction of bring- 
ing to light misfits and misuse, since the men were chosen because complaint had been made to 
the unions, and men who appeared to be well used were in general omitted also in selecting men 
from employers’ lists. 
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could be used to more advantage; and the Air Force and Navy agreed to the 
application of the same procedure. As a result, new machinery has been estab- 
lished for examining the lists of men received from employers and workers and 
for investigating their Service status. At present, only men of engineering and 
allied training are being examined. ‘There is not in most other occupations a 
comparable shortage of men; many forms of skill which are valuable in peace 
cannot be turned to account in war’’, the Committee explained. 


The Navy. 


The Committee described briefly the results of its investigations into the 
use of skilled man-power in the Navy—the Navy’s trade testing work, organised 
search for talent, technical training arrangements, system for reviewing each 
establishment, interim use of engineers, etc. 


The practical conclusions to be drawn from what has been said above are, 
on the one hand, that whatever number of skilled men the Navy needs will 
have to be supplied as to 90 per cent. from outside, and, on the other hand, 
that skilled engineers can be supplied from outside the Navy with the assur- 
ance that they will be used for, work requiring their skill.! 


The Army. 


The Army is faced with a variety of special difficulties in regard to the adjust- 
ment of supply to demand and the full use of skilled men. In the first place, 
the rate of growth of the Army has been subject to violent fluctuations, and its 
total expansion has been greater than that in either of the other Services and 
much greater than that in the munitions industries. Secondly, at the beginning 
of the war, territorials and reservists and militiamen were called up without 
regard to their skill in assigning them to Army corps or units. Thirdly, the 
Army, although mechanising many of its divisions, cannot become completely 
mechanical in the sense of fighting wholly from machines, and therefore has 
had a difficult task of co-ordinating its mechanical and other arms. The character 
of the war has added to the difficulties of adequate use of man-power in the 
Army. Finally, the Army is not a centralised Service like the Navy or Air Force, 
but is made up of distinct corps and units with strong local associations or tradi- 
tions; and this fact creates obstacles to transfer from one unit to another which 
do not arise in the other Services and which complicate the machinery of transfer. 

Over 93,000 applications for training or transfer were received from men in 
the Army. Of this total nearly 32,000 applicants were sent to trade tests or 
courses, and it is estimated that over 40,000 of the applicants will be transferred 
eventually. In addition, the Army released 50,000 men to return to industry. 
The Committee stated, however, that further measures were necessary because 
of the wide extent of misuse of rare skill. ‘‘Every man of this type withdrawn 
from civilian industry represents a blow to production of munitions. Up to the 
present there is no guarantee that men of this type now supplied to the Army 
will be used on work that needs them.”” The Committee found that the unused 
engineering skill already in the Army was larger in total than the revised require- 
ments for skilled men of engineering and allied occupations laid before it by the 
War Office. Although in some cases special measures might be needed to meet 
special requirements, in general the Committee concluded that the requirements 
for additional trained workers could be met from within the Army if it were found 
possible to use the unused reservoir of skill for this purpose. With this end in 
view, the Committee recommended a systematic review of establishments and 
Army corps in order to reduce the total numbers of skilled engineers needed 
and to substitute less skilled for skilled men. Secondly, the Committee suggested 
pooling mechanical resources so as to economise in the use of men of rare skill. 
Thirdly, so far as it was necessary to have men waiting in case of emergency, 
the Committee recommended that the best way to use them in the interim was 
to post them to large workshops (such as those of the Royal Army Ordnance 


Corps). 

Bther steps suggested by the Committee were the strengthening of existing 
Army machinery for finding and using skills by improving the method of posting 
men to particular stations; by improving, centralising, and standardising trade 
testing; by improving technical -training; by reducing all possible barriers to 
transfer; by better methods for finding and selecting men for Service trades and 
training; by allowing engineers to select the engineers needed to perform certain 





1 The Committee’s investigations had not yet been completed as regards the Fleet Air Arm. 
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tasks; by enlisting men not into particular Corps but into the Army as a whole; 
by establishing a Corps of Mechanical Engineers; and by developing a new 
frame at the top and throughout the Army to meet the present-day need for a 
mechanised Army. Apart from a special requirement for a few additional arma- 
ment artificers, the Committee concluded that the unused reservoir of engineer- 
ing skill in the Army was sufficiently large and varied to meet the needs submitted 
by the War Office. ‘Until that presumption has been tested and disproved, 
there is no case for withdrawing men from industry to meet those requirements”, 
the report declared. 


The Air Force. 


In regard to the Air Force, the Committee suggested the extension of measures 
being taken to deal with cases of a of skill. Although the enquiry 
into the Air Force was less advanced than that in the other Services, the Com- 
mittee recommended that attention should be directed to the number and grades 
of technicians allowed at operational and testing stations, methods of trade 
testing and selection, and the possibilities of removing obstacles to re-mustering 
of men. Finally, it suggested reconsideration of the established man-power 
priorities in the Air Force. Flying as pilots or observers is given priority over all 
forms of technical service. 


Whether it is right or wrong, appears to us to depend upon the comparison 
of urgencies. Are men fit to be pilots and observers as short in supply in 
relation to demands, whether present or prospective, as men who have 
acquired full engineering skill by apprenticeship and technical education? 
If they are, the present policy is inevitable; if they are not, the present policy 
needs reconsideration. 


Conclusion. 


The Committee’s work was predicated on two major principles: firstly, that 
the first priority in war is ‘for whatever may be needed to keep the machines of 
war in action”, in particular, the need for trained men and spare parts'; and 
secondly, that in wartime engineers are for those who can and will use them as 
engineers, and that no other claim to their services should stand against this. 
The Committee noted that in special cases, but not on any large scale, this might 
necessitate the release of certain skilled engineers for industrial purposes. ‘There 
should be no niggardliness or delay in releasing such men, not necessarily to 
their former employers, but to work wherever the Ministry of Labour and Na- 
tional Service can use them best.” 

Most men enter the Services through the scheme of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service for the allocation of man-power between industry and the 
Armed Forces. Commenting upon the operation of this machinery, the Com- 
mittee declared: 


Some of the cases that have come before us show that for one reason or 
other this machinery of registration and initial selection has not worked 
correctly. One reason may be that the Ministry of Labour is not in a position 
generally to obtain as full information about the experience and qualifica- 
tions of individuals as has been obtained by us in our enquiry. Whatever the 
reason, the machinery . . . should be examined, in the light of the results 
shown by our report, and should be improved where need is shown. 


The Committee stated that, although there was no hope that the additional 
requirements of the Services for skilled engineering man-power could be met 
wholly from the unused reserve of skill and initiative already in the forces, the 
demands on industry for skilled men would be reduced if this reserve were better 
used. Since the needs of industry and the needs of the Services must be met 
simultaneously, the Committee suggested that all war establishments should 
be reviewed in the light of the general — that no man-power of any kind, 
whether of men or of women, might wasted or used trivially. The Com- 
mittee stated that a scrutiny should be made of the use of all man-power in the 
Services (not of skilled men only)—a scrutiny at least as stringent as that 
applied to skilled engineers though probably not undertaken by the same methods. 


1“‘No supply department and no manufacturer, whether in this country or elsewhere, should 
be allowed to count a tank or an aircraft as produced until with it have been produced the spare 
parts without which it cannot fulfil its purpose”, the Committee declared. 
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In conclusion, the Committee summarised its findings as follows. The Navy 
was using its skilled man-power with economy and effect, with the sole excep- 
tion of some naval reservists. The Army, on the other hand, was not yet using 
its skilled men effectively and needed to make substantial changes of organisa- 
tion and machinery before it could do so. The Air Force was not yet wholly 
making the best use of its skilled men and its machinery, and procedures govern- 
ing the transfer of men needed some reconsideration. In all the Services, however, 
arrangements for technical training were found to be good, subject to the con- 
tinuous making of improvements. Finally, the Committee stated that 10 per 
cent. of the Navy’s po ae for skilled men could be met by better use of 
reservists, but that su ntial additional numbers would be needed; that the 
Army could meet its requirements (and even more) from within the Army itself 
(except for highly skilled armament artificers); and that it was not yet possible 
to state what part of the requirements of the Air Force could be met by its own 
efforts and what part had to be met from industry. 


THE REGISTRATION OF Boys AND GrrRis IN GREAT BRITAIN 


An Order which was made by the British Minister of Labour 
and National Service on 22 December 1941 under powers con- 
ferred on him by the Defence (General) Regulations, 1939, pro- 
vides that British subjects of 16 to 18 years of age living in Great 
Britain may be required by the Minister to register specified 
particulars about themselves and to furnish such further parti- 
culars as may be required in the manner and at the place specified 
in the requirement. It has been decided not to register girls until 
all the boys have been dealt with. 


The Order does not apply to persons within the specified ages who are Do- 
minion subjects not ordinarily resident in Great Britain, members of any of the 
armed forces, boys undergoing training as cadets, whole-time civil defence 
workers, lunatics, and mentally defective or blind persons. 

The particulars to be furnished by the persons who are required to register 
relate to the name, address, place and date of birth, occupation, if any, full- 
time educational courses or evening classes the boy or girl may be attending, 
and the youth organisation, if any, to which he or she belongs. In the case of 
boys, particulars are required of any Home Guard, Cadet or Auxiliary Train- 
ing Corps unit to which they may am ‘ 

In accordance with arrangements concluded between the Minister of Labour 
and National Service and the Board of Education and the Scottish Education 
Department, particulars of each boy and girl who’is registered under the Order 
will be sent after registration to the local education authority, which will inter- 
view all those who are not already undergoing training or who are not members 
of a youth organisation. It is held that by this means the authorities will for the 
first time obtain a complete and accurate picture of the activities of young 
people in the 16-18 age group and that this will be of the greatest value in de- 
termining future policy. Boys and girls who are still undergoing full-time educa- 
tion will not be interviewed but they will be asked by the school to undertake 
some form of national service. Young people now working under considerable 
strain in industry and those who may be fully occupied after working hours with 
condinued education or domestic work will not be expected to undertake any 
additional duties. 

At the interview, which will be informal and friendly, boys and girls will be 
given an opportunity to join the appropriate body to equip them for the respons- 
ibilities of citizenship. They will be subject to no compulsion, but will be free 
to volunteer or enrol for any type of training or organisation they prefer. In 
the present wartime emergency, however, boys will be encouraged to take up 
some form of pre-service training, such as the Home Guard, or the Sea, Army 
or Air Cadets. It is pointed out that this does not imply any under-rating of 
the various voluntary organisations whose activities are valuable in promoting 
self-discipline, co-operation, and resource. 

It has been decided to reduce the age for recruitment for the Home Guard 
in certain areas to 16 for the discharge of particular duties which can appropriate- 
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ly be assigned to boys of that age. The Auxiliary Training Corps, which al- 
ready has 160,000 boys of 16-18, needs a steady flow of entrants to maintain 
its strength, and boys of 17 would be welcomed. Sea Cadets recruit boys of 14- 
17, and youths entered under the Admiralty ‘“‘Y”’ scheme can join the Sea Cadets 
at 17. Younger boys of 15 will be accepted also for the Auxiliary Training Corps, 
though they will not be full members till they are 16, and both Sea and Army 
Cadets accept boys of 14-16. Boys of these ages are also to be encouraged to 
continue their education as a preparation for further technical training when 
they enter the services.! 

The first group to register in accordance with the Order, on 31 January 1942, 
was that of boys born between 1 February 1924 and 31 January 1925. Boys 
born between 1 February 1925 and 28 February 1926 were required to register 
on 28 February 1942.2 


THE WARTIME EMPLOYMENT OF Boys IN NEw ZEALAND DAIRY 
FARMING 


In response to a request of the dairy farmers, who have been 
suffering from a shortage of labour*, the New Zealand Government 
has agreed to the employment of boys who are under the minimum 
age of 15 years established by the Agricultural Workers Act, 1936, 
and it issued the Agricultural Workers Labour Legislation Modifica- 
tion Order, 1941, No. 242, on 17 December 1941. The Order was 
introduced as a temporary measure and will remain in operation 
until the emergency that was the occasion of the passing of the 
Emergency Regulations Act, 1939, has come to an end. 


It authorises the employment of boys under the age of 15 years as agricultural 
workers on dairy farms, subject to the following conditions: 


(1) The farmer must make an application to the placement officer not less 


than 7 days in advance; 

(2) The placement officer must notify the New Zealand Workers’ Industrial 
Union of Workers and the New Zealand Farmers’ Union. In the absence of any 
objection by either of these organisations, he issues a permit, provided that 
he is satisfied as to the physique of the boy and as to the suitability of the em- 
ployer and of the general conditions under which the boy is to be employed. 


The placement officer must forward a copy of the permit to the officer in 
charge of the nearest office of the Department of Labour, who will advise the Child 
Welfare Officer of the placing of the boy in employment in order that proper 
supervision may be maintained. 

Any permit may be withdrawn or revoked at any time on the recommenda- 
tion of the Child Welfare Officer or for any other reason deemed sufficient by 
the placement officer. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN IRELAND IN 1941 


The following is a brief account of the unemployment situation 
in 1941 in Ireland. 


At mid-December 1941, there were 70,541 registrants, or 74 per cent. of 
the total number on the Live Register, insured under the Unemployment In- 
surance Acts. Of the total of 95,146 registrants, only 24,435 (or 35 per cent. of 
insured registrants) had claims current to unemployment insurance, while 66,129 
had applications current to unemployment assistance. The low proportion of 
unemployment insurance claims is, it is stated, accounted for by the fact that 
insured persons are eligible for benefit only in proportion to the unexhausted 
contribution standing to their credit in the Unemployment Fund, subject to a 
maximum of 26 weeks’ payments in any benefit year commencing with the dates 





1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan. 1942, pp. 7 and 28. 
2 Idem, Feb. 1942, p. 33. 
8 The Press (Christchurch), 18 Dec. 1941. 
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of their claims. In consequence there are a large number of insured persons on 
the Live Register who are in the position that they have exhausted for the time 
being statutory rights to benefit. These, and persons who are not for the time 
being insured, are, generally speaking, entitled to receive and do receive unem- 
ployment assistance. 

The number of insured registrants, when the two groups, general building, 
and other construction works, are excluded, was lowest in December (30,097), 
followed by July (30,180) and October (31,537). Between February and July 
1941, the total number of persons currently insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts on the Live Register (with the exceptions stated above) de- 
creased by 18,500. 

With the exception of September (+-0.1) and June (no change), the percentage 
of insured registrants in each of the months of 1941 was less than the correspond- 
ing figure for 1940. This reduction was caused mainly by recruitment for the 
Army and the Construction Corps and by emigration to the United Kingdom. 

In mid-December 1941 industries with over 1,000 insured persons and with 
a high percentage of unemployment were docks, harbours, etc., 31.6 per cent.; 
road transport other than motor, 27.7; construction and maintenance of roads, 
etc., 23.4; entertainments and sports, other than theatres, cinemas, etc., 23.0; 
tailoring (not factory), 22.0; finance (excluding banking but including pawn- 
broking, money-lending, hospital sweep, etc.), 21.2; underclothing (not hosiery) 
and corset making, 20.8; and general building, 20.6. Of these it may be noted 
that employment in docks, etc., is largely casual, and that in general building, 
seasonal.! 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN BRAZIL 


On 30 January 1942 the Brazilian Government promulgated a 
Legislative Decree, No. 4073, entitled ‘‘Organic Vocational Educa- 
tion Act’. This education is intended to “provide vocational 
training for workers in industry, handicrafts, transport and com- 


munications, and fishing”. In addition a Legislative Decree, No. 
4048, of 22 January 1942 provides for the establishment of a 
National Apprenticeship Service for Workers in Industry. 


General Principles of Vocational Education. 


According to the Decree, in vocational education account must be taken of: 
(a) the interests of the workers, who must be given facilities for training for an 
yes 1 Bo and for life in general; (b) the interests of the undertakings, which 
should have at their dis 1 a suitable and sufficient labour supply for their 
growing and varied nantes (6h the interests of the country, which needs the 
constant mobilisation of the values on which its general economy and culture 
depend. The instruction given must therefore comprise cultural courses and 
educational methods tending to increase the value of the worker as a human 
being, and also it must make him familiar with the actual practice of a trade 
while not neglecting the necessary theoretical knowledge. In other words, 
practical and theoretical instruction should be mutually complementary. It is 
recommended that excessive or premature specialisation should be avoided in 
order that the capacity to turn, if need be, to another occupation or trade may 
be preserved. Lastly, women and girls should have the same right as men and 
boys to instruction, subject only to considerations of physical fitness. 


Organisation of Courses. 


The first stage of vocational education comprises ordinary courses of voca- 
tional training, special courses for acquiring or perfecting skill or for purposes 
of specialisation, and occasional courses. At a higher stage the instruction in- 
cludes technical courses for industrial technicians and pedagogical courses for 
the training of teaching staff. 

The wn Sth courses in the first stage are divided into four branches: (a) in- 
dustrial courses proper, giving complete instruction in a trade; (b) courses for 





1 DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND Commerce: Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin. 
Vol. XVII, No. 1, Mar. 1942. 
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the training of foremen, to which only pupils who have completed the preceding 
course are admitted; (c) handicraft courses, in which a trade is taught over 
a comparatively short period, that is to say, one or two years; (d) apprenticeship 
courses, in which instruction is given during working hours. 

The Legislative Decree contains provisions for the co-ordination of these 
various courses, and of vocational education in general, with other branches of 
education, in order that pupils may change their occupation should they so 
desire or continue their studies beyond the stage of vocational training proper 
to that of university education. Admission to the industrial training course is 
open to pupils of 12-17 years of age who have completed their primary education. 
For admission to the technical course the first stage of secondary education or 
an industrial course proper must have been completed. Lastly, the pedagogical 
courses recruit their pupils among those who have completed a technical course 
or a foremen’s course. Pupils who have completed the courses for which the 
Decree provides receive diplomas, which are duly registered with the Ministry 
of Education; in the case of handicraft courses, apprenticeship courses, and 
special courses, only a certificate is granted. Pupils attending industrial courses, 
courses for foremen, or technical courses must oe given musical instruction up 
to the age of 18 years, physical training, and military training. 


Establishment and Organisation of Industrial Training Schools. 


According to the kind of courses for which they are particularly intended, 
the industrial training schools are divided into technical schools, industrial 
schools proper, handicraft schools, and apprenticeship schools; the last two 
groups are also intended for the training by boamen and teachers. Regulations 
concerning the organisation of courses, their length and date, examinations, 
pedagogic methods, and the civic education of pupils through membership of 
the Brazilian Youth Movement are laid down for the industrial schools proper 
and the technical schools. Similarly there are provisions concerning the organisa- 
tion of the teaching staff, the selection of posal et and the administration of the 
schools. All these questions are to be dealt with in detail in administrative 
regulations. 

In addition to the industrial schools proper and the technical schools set up 
and administered by the Federal Government, the State authorities and duly 
authorised private individuals and organisations may set up such schools, subject 
to Government recognition and supervision. The handicraft schools, on the other 
hand, are set up only by the Federal States and the Federal District, and the 
Federal Government only undertakes their regular inspection. 

The Government also inspects the apprenticeship schools, which are set up 
and administered by individual undertakings in accordance with the principle 
that, if a trade demands vocational training, it must be taught by employers 
to their apprentices. The apprenticeship schools are set up in or near the in- 
dustrial undertakings themselves. The courses must be given during normal 
working hours and may not entail any deduction from the apprentice’s wages. 
The period of apprenticeship is one to four years. 


General Provisions. 


The Decree requires the Ministry of Education, which must be in constant 
touch with the economic branches concerned, to draw up a general scheme for 
the promotion of vocational education and to consider how to solve the various 
problems involved, such as the choice of occupations to be covered, the knowledge 
to be required in each trade, the organisation of vocational guidance institutions, 
etc. A Ministerial Decree, No. 8673, of 3 February 1942! defines the occupations 
for which vocational education should be given and the knowledge required for 
each trade. Lastly, the Legislative Decree provides that vocational education 
must be given free of charge, at least in the case of pupils without means, and 
that the public authorities must consider the question of setting up special 
schools for training in feminine occupations.? 


Apprenticeship. 

The National Seomeutiontnle Service for Welfare in Industry which was 
set up by the Legislative Decree of 22 January 1942 is required to open and 
administer apprenticeship schools throughout the country. These schools are 


1 Diario Oficial, 10 Feb. 1942. 
3 Idem, 9-Feb. 1942. 
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also to give training for purposes of specialisation to industrial workers who are 
not required to undergo apprenticeship proper. The organisation and manage- 
ment of the Service are entrusted to the National Confederation of Industry, 
which is the Federal occupational organisation of employers.' 

Industrial undertakings, except those already running apprenticeship schools 
which are considered satisfactory by the Service, are required to pay a contribu- 
tion to meet the cost of setting up apprenticeship schools. The contribution, 
amounting to 2,000 reis (ten U.S. cents) per worker ~ month, is paid to the 
Pension Institution for Industrial Workers, which places the proceeds at the 
disposal of the Apprenticeship Service. Undertakings employing more than 500 
workers must pay a 20 per cent. increase on their contribution, the proceeds of 
which are reserved by the Ap ticeship Service for the workers in the under- 
taking itself, being granted either in the shape of scholarships or in that of im- 
provements in the technical equipment for training purposes. So far as the 
educational part of the work of the Service is concerned, it is exempt from Federal 


taxation. 





CONDITIONS OF WORK 


WaGEs AND Hours IN THE UNITED STATES 
WacGE REGULATION BY THE NATIONAL War Lasor Boarp 


Under the 7-point plan communicated to Congress by the 
President of the United States on 27 April 1942*, which stated as 
its third point that ‘“‘to keep the cost of living from spiralling up- 
ward, we must stabilise the remuneration received by individuals 
for their work”, the National War Labor Board was named as 


the key agency to stabilise and adjust wartime wages. 


Acting in its new capacity, the Board called a meeting of representatives of 
several Government agencies, which led to an agreement to set up a permanent 
committee to serve as a clearing-house for information affecting regulation of 
wages. Represented on this committee are the War, Navy, and Labor Depart- 
ments, the Maritime Commission, the War Production Board, the War Man- 
Power Commission, and the National War Labor Board.‘ 


STABILISATION OF WAGES OF BUILDING TRADES IN War CoNSTRUCTION WorK 


In conformity with the President’s plan for preventing further 
increases in the cost of living, an agreement has been reached 
between the unions and the various Government agencies in 
charge of war construction work to stabilise wages at the 1 July 
1942 level. The agreement is to remain in force for at least one 
year and is subject to renewal for the duration of the war. Pro- 
vision is made for the revision of rates in existence at 1 July 1942 
in cases where these have been demonstrated to be inadequate. 
A Wage Adjustment Board has been set up to investigate requests 
for adjustment and to make recommendations in respect thereto. 


The stabilisation of wages had been referred to in the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 19425, approved on 30 January 1942, which stated that it was 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 2, Feb. 1941, p. 190. 
2 Diario Oficial, LP. Ay 

3 Cf. International Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 664. 

‘ Relations Reporter, Vol. 10, No. 10, 4 May 1942, p. 318. 

5 Pub. No. 421, 77th Cong., section 1 (a). 
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the “policy of those departments and agencies of the Government dealing with 
wages . . . to work toward a stabilisation of prices, fair and equitable wages, 
and cost of production”. This principle was generalised in the President’s plan, 
mentioned above, for avoiding the hardships of an inflationary spiral. The 
building trades unions have recognised the dangers involved in a failure to halt 
inflation and entered voluntarily into the present agreement to implement the 
President’s policy. 

The agreement was made between the Building Trades Unions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the War and Navy Departments, Federal Works 
Administration, National Housing Administration, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and Maritime Commission. It applies to all war construction 
work done for or financed by the United States (except non-Federal construction 
where State laws govern wage rates) in the continental United States. It pro- 
vides that wage rates paid under collective agreements as at 1 July 1942 shall re- 
main in full force and effect for a period of at least one year after that date, and 
subject to annual renewa! of the agreement, for the duration of the war. 

In cases where the rates paid under collective bargaining agreements on 
1 July 1942 are inadequate, provision has been made and machinery set up for 
effecting revisions. Rates are considered to be inadequate where: (a) they were 
fixed at a time so long before 1 July 1942 as to be out of line with the general 
wages prevailing; (b) they were applicable in a locality where changing conditions 
in the building construction industry require a revision of wage rates; or (c) 
they do not sufficiently take into account any abnormal change in conditions. 

To provide machinery for such revision the Secretary of Labor, with the 

President’s approval, immediately issued an administrative order setting up in 
the Department of Labor a Wage Adjustment Board for the Building Construc- 
tion Industry in the United States. This consists of a chairman appointed from 
the Department of Labor (Daniel W. Tracy, the Assistant Secretary, has been 
named), three representatives of the contracting agencies of the United States, 
and three representatives of the labour organisations in the building industry, 
to be appointed by the Secretary from time to time. The functions of the Board 
are to consider requests for revision, to investigate, and to recommend adjust- 
ments. 
Requests for wage revision may be presented by local labour organisations, 
with the approval of the international or national labour organisations, and 
submitted through and approved by the Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Under the provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act the minimum wages to be paid 
to labourers and mechanics employed on United States Government contracts 
are based upon the wages that are determined by the Secretary of Labor to be 
prevailing for similar work performed in the locality. The present order states 
that in determining these, unless compelling evidence to the contrary is pre- 
sented, those wage rates prevailing on 1 July 1942, unless adjusted by recom- 
mendation of the Board, shall be accepted as prevailing. The Board may request 
the assistance of the Solicitor of the Department of Labor to investigate as to 
prevailing wages in the locality and as to the relation of such wage rates to those 
generally prevailing in the industry, trade, or locality, or as to the relation of 
such wage rates to the cost of living. 

The Board’s recommendation with respect to a request for wage adjustment 
is to be transmitted to the Secretary of Labor, to the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, and to any interested contracting agency of the United States.! 


Shipbuilding Industry. 


Further developments implementing the President’s programme are in pros- 
pect. At a conference conducted by the Chairman of the Shipbuilding Stabiliza- 
tion Committee, representatives of West coast ship repair workers unanimously 
approved a wage stabilisation agreement. 

Under this agreement double time pay for overtime will be reduced to time 
and a half. All crafts agree to work shifts, and uniform shift premiums are 
established for all Pacific ports. All repair jobs are to be paid at the repair rate, 
and that rate is to maintain the previous differential over the construction rate. 
Ship conversion work done before service runs will carry the construction wage 





1 The Carpenter, Vol. LXII, No. 6, June 1942, p. 5; Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 5, No. 22, 
1 June 1942, p. 409. 
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rate. The former provision for cost-of-living adjustment is suspended for the 
duration of the war. Labour representatives will now submit the agreement 
to their unions for ratification. 


SUSPENSION OF STATE LEGISLATION RESTRICTING Hours oF WorK AND HoLipays 


Four more States*—Virginia, Kentucky, South Carolina, and 
New Jersey—have enacted laws to suspend protective legislation 
in respect of hours of work and holidays for the duration of the 
war. 


In Virginia, an Act passed by both Houses of the Legislature in February 
1942 authorises the Commissioner of Labor to issue a temporary permit to an 
employer engaged in war work to employ females in excess of the daily or weekly 
hours of employment established by law in order to secure maximum production. 

In Kentucky, an Act approved on 12 March 1942 suspends for the duration 
of the present war the observance of all holidays other than Independence Day, 
Labor Day, and Christmas; whilst another, approved on 11 March 1942, suspends 
section 5 of chapter 104 of the Acts of 1940, which provides for an 8-hour day 
and 40-hour week with time and a half for overtime for labourers, workmen, 
mechanics, helpers, assistants, or apprentices working on the construction of 
public works. 

In New Jersey, an Act approved on 31 March 1942 amends the labour law 
so as to grant the Governor power to suspend or alter the required 30-minute 
meal period provision during the war, if he finds that a suspension or alteration 
order will not endanger the health or productive effectiveness of the employees. 
Such orders must be limited to a particular period of time and to a particular 
manufacturing establishment. In no case may employees be permitted to work 
for more than 8 hours without a meal period. 

In South Carolina, an Act approved on 19 March 1942 amends the labour 
law by granting authority to the Commissioner of Labor during the present 
national emergency to issue permits for employment on Sunday in machine 
shops, on proof that the industry involved is engaged in producing or processing 
goods for national defence under Government contract. No employee who is 
conscientiously opposed to Sunday work may be required to work, and no 
worker may be penalised for refusal to work, on Sunday.* 


WaGE REGULATION AND THE INCIDENCE OF THE HIGHER CosT 
or LIVING IN SWEDEN 


In accordance with the provisions of the general agreement 
which was concluded at the beginning of 1941 between the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions and the Swedish Employers’ 
Federation‘, and which was expected to provide a standard, directly 
or indirectly, for the fixing of the wages of about one million 
Swedish workers and employees, the wages paid under collective 
agreements have since the middle of 1941 included a cost-of-living 
supplement calculated on the basis of an index of 212 (1914 = 100). 
At the end of 1941 the index rose to 227, that is, by about 7 per 
cent. At the request of the Confederation of Trade Unions, negotia- 
tions with the Employers’ Federation were opened, under an im- 
partial chairman appointed by the Government, concerning the 
compensation to be granted for this further rise in the cost of 
living. On 15 January 1942 the negotiations led to the conclusion 
of a new general agreement, taking the shape of a recommendation 

1 War Propucrion Boarp, LaBor Division: Release, 3 June 1942. 
1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. S, May 1942, p. S68. le 
age and Hour Reporter, Vol. 5, Nos. 10, 13 and 14, 9 and 30 Mar. and 6 Apr. 1942; Victory 
(official weekly bulletin of the agencies in the Office for Emergency Management), Vol. 3, No. 13, 


31 Mar. 1942. 
4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 564. 
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to the affiliated organisations concerning the provisions fixing 
cost-of-living supplements to be observed during 1942 wherever 
wages are governed by collective agreements. Within a few weeks 
this recommendation was adopted in the collective agreements for 
practically the whole of the Swedish employment market. An 
account is given below of the substance of the agreement, of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ comments, and of the effects of rising prices, 
which were an important factor in the negotiations. 


THe NEw GENERAL WAGE AGREEMENT 
The main provisions of the new agreement are as follows: 


(1) The rules concerning a variable supplement which were included in the 
collective agreements now in force shall continue to apply to the supplements 
now being paid, but there shall be no further increase in these supplements 
under the said rules. 

(2) (a) From 1 February 1942 onwards an additional supplement of 4 per 
cent. shall be paid. 

(6) If the general cost-of-living index of the Social Board rises in any 
subsequent quarter during the period of the agreement to not less than 233 
but not to 237, an additional supplement of 2.5 per cent. shall be paid. If such 
an adjustment has taken place and the index reaches not less than 237 in a 
subsequent quarter, an additional supplement of 1.5 per cent. shall be paid. The 
adjustments made under this. head shall take effect from the first day of the 
second month of the quarter. 

(c) If in any quarter the index rises to not less than 237, and no ~—_. 
aes of 2.5 per cent. has been granted previously, the following rules shall 
apply: 

If at 1 April 1942 the index is not less than 237, the supplement of 2.5 
per cent. shall be paid from 1 May onwards; and if by 1 July the index has 
not fallen below the said figure, an additional 1.5 per cent. shall be paid 
from 1 October onwards; 

If the index has risen to not less than 237 at 1 July but not before, the 4 
per cent. supplement shall be paid from 1 July onwards; 

If the index has risen to not less than 237 at 1 October but not before, 
the 4 per cent. supplement shall be paid from 1 October onwards. 


(d) If a supplement is paid under paragraph (b) or (c) above and the 
index thereafter falls by the beginning of any quarter to 233 or 225, as the case 
may be, or under, the supplement in question shall be withdrawn from the 
beginning of the second month of the quarter. The same provision shall apply 
to the supplement given under paragraph (a) if the index falls to 212 or aie 

(e) The above precentage supplements shall be calculated on the same 
cone al earnings as is used as the basis for the variable supplements now 
payable. 


(3) For workers under 16 years of age the supplement is 30 per cent. of 
that of adult workers of the same sex. For those over 16 but under 18 years it 
is 45 per cent., and for those over 18 years who, under the collective agreement 
in question, are not paid at the same rate as adult workers it is 65 per cent. 


With regard to industries which are particularly hard hit by the emergency 
situation, the agreement provides that if at the date a further increase in the 
supplement is to come into operation in accordance with point (2) (6) or (c) 
above an industry wishes to claim exemption from or adjustment of the supple- 
ment on account of continued economic difficulties or worsening of its economic 
situation, this may be allowed provided an agreement is reached with the other 
party. The trade union federations concerned have declared their readiness to 
give fair consideration to such applications. If an agreement cannot be reached, 
the parties are bound by the provisions of point (2). 

Lastly the general agreement contains a clause concerning its termination. 
If during the period covered by the agreement the index rises to not less than 
249, the Swedish Employers’ Federation and the Confederation of Trade Unions 
will have the right to give notice to terminate the rules concerning variable 
supplements at a date not earlier than 1 October 1942. 
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Comments on the New Agreement. 


The organ of the Swedish Employers’ Federation comments as follows on 
the new general agreement: 


The great central organisations of employers and workers in this country 
have shown yet again that, at a critical time for the country and its produc- 
tion, they are able and willing to solve voluntarily and together one of the 
most important and at the same time most difficult problems, namely, the 
adjustment of wages to the rise in the cost of living. They have thereby 
also guarded the freedom they enjoy and can only enjoy together. It must 
also be recognised that the public authorities have no desire at all to inter- 
fere with that freedom.'! 


The organ of the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions makes the follow- 
ing statement: 


The strained economic situation and the uncertain political prospects 
forced the workers to take up the defensive. . . In principle the new index 
agreement is constructed in the same way as the general agreement of last 
year. . . From the workers’ point of view the new agreement is more favour- 
able. It affords a certain measure of security against unforeseen price changes, 
which are compensated in accordance with the rules of the agreement. The 
time lags will be smaller and the degree of compensation consequently greater. 
Perhaps the most important feature, however, is that the agreement keeps 
to the good rule underlying the idea of a general wage compensation agree- 
ment for the whole organised working class. The compensation for the rise 
in the cost of living is calculated in the same way for all workers of over a 
specified age. No distinction is made for particular groups or particular in- 
dustries. . . The groups of workers who have been iovaneed by the econo- 
mic situation have not been concerned with their own interest in the first 
place, and those who have been less favoured have not been left to their 
fate. By the index agreement all of them have been granted the same compen- 
sation for unavoidable increases in costs. These general agreements, con- 
cluded in three successive years, are so many proofs of the living reality of 
the solidarity of wage policy. They are also as many welcome signs of 
the high morale and exemplary unity of the Swedish trade union movement.? 


The Conservative paper Svenska Dagbladet (16 January 1942) writes: 


With regard to the 4 per cent. increase in last year’s cost-of-living supple- 
ment, the Minister of Finance may be said to have pointed the way by in- 
cluding such an increase in the provisional new cost-of-living supplement for 
State employees paid for the first quarter of the year. The remaining pro- 
visions, as is the rule in the case of these negotiations, are a compromise. 
Both parties have displayed a sense of responsibility and willingness to make 
concessions. The agreement is also a continuation of that solidarity in wage 
policy (both among workers and among employers) which has bridged the 
gap caused by economic fluctuations. An even greater cause for satisfaction 
is the fact that a voluntary agreement could be reached. This is the third 
time that an agreement of so comprehensive a nature has been attained by 
negotiations before an impartial chairman and without any coercive inter- 
vention by the State. 


Socialdemokraten, the leading Social Democratic paper (16 January 1942), 
writes: 


Since every further rise in the scale of adjustment of wages to the cost- 
of-living index means a further deterioration in real wages, satisfaction at 
every further ‘‘advance” must be rather mixed. The agreement now reached 
will ey! be ted by the workers as somewhat better than the earlier 

ere is O 


one. But t ne matter in which one’s satisfaction is justifiably un- 
mixed. It is that the agreement has again been reached amicably and with- 
out the serious tension that was feared at one moment. This is yet another 
success for the Swedish method of settling differences by negotiation. At 


1 Industria, 31 Jan. 1942. 
3 FackforeningsrOrelsen, 23 Jan. 1942, 
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the same time it is further proof of the fact that the community and the 
public authorities can with some confidence leave difficult questions of 
industrial relations to be settled by the parties themselves. 


Tue INCIDENCE OF THE HIGHER Cost oF LIVING 


In connection with the conclusion of the new general agree- 
ment there has been a press discussion on the incidence of the 
higher cost of living, which has made use among other things of 
the most recent report of the Economic Research Institute, relating 
to the end of 1941. 


According to this report the total money income of the Swedish nation is 
estimated to have risen from 1939 to 1941 (annual average) by 7-10 per cent. 
At the same time the cost of living has risen by 30-35 per cent., so that the 
fall in the standard of living has been one of 15-20 per cent. 

The incidence of the rise in the cost of living varies, however, according to 
the section of the population concerned. Although fully reliable data are lack- 
ing, it is ienel that the movement in farmers’ income has been somewhat 
more favourable than in that for the population as a whole. Persons in receipt 
of pensions under the National Pension Act have been given full compensa- 
tion for the rise. In industry the total amount paid in wages in the autumn of 
1941 was 14 per cent. above the corresponding figure for 1939. On the other 
hand, the income of building workers, for example, has substantially declined, 
even though some of them have found employment in the forests or elsewhere. 
The general impression, however, is that the income of the working classes of 
the towns and other industrial communities has been at least as favourable as 
for the population on an average. Those in a less favourable position, on the other 
hand, appear to be persons engaged in commerce, whether on their own account 
or in the employment of another. 

The decline in consumption is of course due partly to the reduction of in- 
comes and partly to rationing. The Economic Research Institute estimates that 
about 70 per cent. of all foodstuffs are rationed. The rationing of textiles was 
introduced at the end of 1941. In addition, such commodities as fuel and cleaning 
materials are rationed. The heavy decline in motor transport is regarded as an 
important factor in the lowering of the standard of living. A very important 
feature of the emergency policy is the system of granting discounts on prime 
necessities for persons of small means. The last Eaten estimates included a 
total of about 100 million kronor for such discounts, and 50 million kronor for 
subsidies to agriculture. 

It may be added that the Confederation of Trade Unions has made its own 
calculation of the incidence of the higher cost of living and has come to the 
following conclusions: 

Workers in industry, commerce and transport: 8 per cent. increase in money 
income, 17 per cent. decrease in real income. The corresponding figures for a 
person who is not affected by unemployment or military service are 13 per cent. 
wage increase and 13 per cent. decline in real income. 

Public and private employees: 11 per cent. increase in money income, 15 per 
cent. decrease in real income. The actual decline in real income is perhaps larger 
by a few per cent. for this group, because the middle classes have had larger tax 
increases to bear and received less of the price discounts than the family taken 
as a basis for the cost-of-living index of the Social Board. 

Forestry workers: Increase of about 33 per cent. in daily earnings and about 
2 per cent. in real income per day; in addition, substantial increase in employ- 
ment. 

Farmers and working members of their families: 30 per cent. increase in 
income from labour, capital, and forests, taken together; real income practically 
unchanged. Here, however, the variations are large. 


Price Movement. 


It is obvious that during the negotiation of the agreement estimates of the 
future movement of prices played a substantial part. Certain statements made 
by the Minister of Finance when the budget estimates were introduced on 10 
January 1942 at the opening of the Riksdag could be regarded by the parties 
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to the negotiations as addressed directly to them and as constituting a promise 
intended to facilitate a settlement in this matter of such vital importance to 
the national economy of Sweden. 

The Minister of Finance, in discussing the general bases of the budget, 
pointed out that economic developments during 1941 had in several respects 
proved more favourable than anyone had dared to hope when the budget esti- 
mates for the previous year were introduced. Nevertheless, there were no defi- 
nite criteria for judging future prospects. The possible risks in the situation 
were to be found primarily in the sphere of monetary policy, while on the other 
hand the production situation gave ground for some optimism. Leaving out of 
account the special problems created by house building (the volume of which 
in 1941 declined to 25 per cent. of what it had been in 1939), there was greater 
scope for a restrictive monetary policy for the purpose of promoting the con- 
tinued stability of prices. Economic policy in Sweden during the war had con- 
stantly aimed at balancing protection of the value of the currency against the 
need for supporting production. It now appeared that the former of these two 
aims shoul be given more prominence; since April 1940, when commercial rela- 
tions with the West had been practically cut off altogether, it had to some extent 
been subordinated to the necessity of stimulating supply and employment. 

The Minister of Finance accordingly gave a direct promise of a restrictive 
monetary policy for the purpose of promoting price stability, and he based his 
favourable view of price prospects on the argument that the rise in costs which 
had taken place in consequence of higher import prices or a transition to home- 
produced substitutes had now more or less had its full effect on production, and 
that a continued rise in the prices of the principal imports was hardly to be 
feared in the near future. 


DEMAND FOR REVISION OF THE CALCULATION OF THE INDEX 


Lastly it may be noted that the Confederation of Trade Unions 
recently requested the Government to institute an enquiry into 
the reform of the bases on which the cost-of-living index of the 
Social Board is calculated in order that it may be possible to allow 
more completely for the increasingly extensive changes in con- 
sumption. It is urged that representatives of the groups of workers 
concerned should be given an opportunity to take part in the 
enquiry.! 


WacGeE INCREASE IN EGypTiIAN INDUSTRY 


According to an Order in Council issued by the Egyptian 
Council of Ministers on 30 September 1941, factory workers have 
been given an increase in wages owing to the rise in the cost of 
living. 

The rate of the increase for adult national workers is not less than 10 milliémes 
(1 piastre)? a day; for children, not less than 5 milliémes a day; for workers not 
belonging to the workers’ union, not less than 25 piastres a month. 

The ry my ad organisation having declared its agreement with the pro- 
visions of the Order in Council, it was decided that the measure need not be 
submitted to Parliament. 


WaRTIME CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND YOUNG 
PERSONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In pursuance of the powers conferred on him by the Defence 
(General) Regulations 1939, the British Minister of Labour and 
National Service has issued various additional Orders exempting 
certain classes of undertakings from provisions of the Factories 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2£E. 1 = 100 piastres = 1,000 milliémes. 
3 Al-Ehram, 1 Oct. 1941. 
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Act of 1937 concerning the conditions of employment of women 
and young persons. Those relating to hours of day work in factories 
and to hours, safety and welfare in flour mills are summarised 


below. 


A general Emergency Order for Potteries, dated 23 December 1941, fixed 
both a minimum (48 hours) and a maximum (53 hours) limit for the weekly 
hours of work of women and young persons', but was revoked by the Minister of 
Labour as from 3 May 1942.2 


Hours oF Day WorkK IN Facrori&s 


The Hours of Day Work in Factories (Women and Young 
Persons) Order 1942 was issued on 23 January 1942. 


Under this Order, factories may be granted, by the district inspector of 
factories, exemption from the provisions A the Factories Act with respect to the 
hours of employment and holidays of women and young persons, subject to 
certain conditions. The exemption may be restricted to particular processes 
or work and to particular classes of persons; it may be granted for a limited 
period and may be revoked at any time by the inspector if he is not satisfied 
that the conditions laid down in the Order are being complied with, or if so 
directed by the Minister of Labour. The conditions are specified in a schedule 
to the Order. 


Hours of Work. 


Subject to the provisions of the Order as to hours of work, a factory may 
choose a scheme of hours, which must then be observed. It may, however, 
adopt different schemes for different sets of workers, provided that a list is kept 
available for inspection, showing the names of the women and young persons 
in each set, or some other arrangement is made to the satisfaction of the district 
inspector which is sufficient to enable the different sets of workers to be identified. 


The schedule sets the following limits for the hours worked by women and 
young persons aged 16 or over: 55 hours in the week, exclusive of intervals for 
meals and rest, provided that the hours on any weekday other than a Saturday 
do not exceed 1014, or on a Saturday 5 hours or such greater number of hours, 
not exceeding 8, as may be specially sanctioned by the district inspector. The 
period of employment on any day may not exceed 12 hours and may not begin 
earlier than 7 a.m. or end later than 9 p.m. (on Saturday 1 p.m., or if specially 
sanctioned, 5 p.m.). 

In the case of young persons under 16 years of age, the maximum hours are 
limited to 48 in any week but may not exceed 9 on any weekday other than 
Saturday or 5 on Saturday. If the work of these young persons is organised on 
the system of a 5-day week, the total hours worked on any weekday may be 
extended to 10. The period of employment on any day may not exceed 11 hours, 
except where a 5-day week is worked, when it may be extended to 114% hours 
on one day in the week; it may not begin earlier than 7 a.m. or end later than 
6 p.m. on any weekday (on Saturday 1 p.m.). 

In the case of a factory which is permitted under the Factories Act to work 
before 7 a.m., this is taken into account with regard to the application of the 
above-mentioned provisions. 


Rest Periods. 


The daily interval for a meal or rest in the case of women and young persons 
continues to be not less than half an hour after a spell of 444 hours’ work, as 
under the 1937 Act, or after 5 hours if a break of 10 minutes is allowed in the 
course of the spell. On any day in which the hours worked, exclusive of the 
fixed intervals, exceed 10, the total of the intervals between the beginning and 
termination of work must amount to at least 144 hours. 

The prohibition of the employment of women and young persons on Sunday 
is maintained.® 

1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Feb. 1942, 


p. 53. 
* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 16 Apr. 1942, col. 313. 
* The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Feb. 1942, p. 54. 
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Hours, SAFETY AND WELFARE IN FLour MILLS 


On 28 January 1942, the Minister of Labour issued an order under 
which the conditions of employment of women and young persons 
in flour mills may deviate from those prescribed in the Factories 
Act. The emergency provisions relate to hours of work, safety, and 
welfare. 


Hours of Work. 


Women and young ag aged 16 years or over may be employed in accord- 
ance with a scheme which has been approved by the district inspector in the 
manner described above with respect to the Hours of Day Work in Factories 
Order and in accordance with the conditions specified in a schedule to the Flour 
Mill Order; different schemes may be adopted for different sets of workers. 

According to the schedule, four schemes are possible. If the work is organised 
in three shifts, the hours of each shift may not exceed an average of 8 a day over 
a period normally limited to four weeks. If the work is organised in two day- 
shifts, the hours of each shift may similarly not exceed an average of 8 a day 
over a period normally limited to four weeks. If the work is organised in two 
(day and night) shifts, the total hours worked by each shift may not exceed 
an average of 55 per week over a period normally limited to four weeks; in the 
case of extended day work, the total hours may not exceed 55 in any week. 

The Order also provides that, on a special occasion to meet an exceptional 
emergency, women or young persons may, if and to the extent expressly author- 
ised by the district inspector, be employed on specified work for a seventh turn 
or on a seventh day in a week. 


Safety and Welfare. 


The occupier of the factory is required to provide, for the use of the staff, 
adequate and suitable accommodation for taking meals at or near the factory, 
with sufficient tables and seats and adequate means of warming food and boiling 
water, and where so directed by the Chief Inspector, to make reasonably practic- 
able arrangements for the supply of hot meals for purchase by the workers. 

Although factories to which the Order applies are exempted from the pro- 
visions of the Factories Act, 1937, and the Gpentions at Unfenced Machinery 
Regulations, 1938, prohibiting the employment of women and young persons 
under 18 years on certain operations, the Order requires certain measures of 
health and safety to be adopted for the female staff. A woman may not lubricate 
the bearings of transmission shafting in motion, or replace belts on driving pulleys 
in motion, or assist in the mounting of belts of more than 5 inches in width, or 
carry out any other operation to which the Regulation in question applies, 
unless she is wearing a suitable head covering to prevent her hair from coming 
into contact with moving machinery. 

As regards the lifting of weights, a woman may not be employed to lift or 
carry by herself any sack or bag containing more than 65 pounds of flour or 
other materials, or to lift or carry, in conjunction with one or more other persons 
a sack or bag containing more A ah 140 pounds of flour or other materials." 


THe Hours oF WorkK oF YOUNG PERSONS IN PORTUGAL 


An Order was issued in Portugal on 9 January 1942, prohibiting 
young persons of under 18 years of age from working outside the 
hours fixed in the Decree of 24 August 1934 concerning the hours of 
work in industrial and commercial undertakings’, in the following 
establishments: bars, cafés, restaurants, breweries, dairies, public 
houses, and casinos. 

Under the 1934 Decree, work in industrial and commercial establishments 
may not, as a rule, begin before 7 a.m. or continue after 8 p.m., while the cor- 


responding times for work in offices are 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. There are provisions 
concerning the period during which shops may be open to the public, and 





Ibid. 
: Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LII, No. 5, 29 Oct. 1934, p. 130. 
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concerning the working hours of commercial and industrial services in public 
utility undertakings. The maximum working day is 8 hours in industrial under- 
takings and 7 hours for office employees, except where a shorter day is customary. 

Section 7 of the Decree provides that women and children may not work 
outside the above-mentioned limits unless a special permit is obtained from the 
National Labour and Welfare Institution. Such permits are granted only in 
exceptional cases and for special reasons, or in virtue of contracts of employ- 
ment which have been approved by the Under-Secretary of State for Corpora- 
tions and Social Welfare. The latter may issue orders defining the services in 
which women and children may be employed in undertakings covered by the 
Decree, and those which are prohibited to them. It is in virtue of this last pro- 
vision that the new Order has been issued. It also prohibits children of under 
15 years of age from working outside the specified limits in theatres and cinemas.! 


CALCULATION OF Hours oF WoRK IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


The Argentine Act No. 11544 provides that in the city of 
Buenos Aires and the National Territories of the Republic the 
working hours of persons employed on account of another in any 
public or private undertaking may not exceed 8 in the day or 48 
in the week. The President of the National Labour Department 
has now issued a ruling that for the purposes of this provision 
the daily hours of work are the hours effectively worked by the 
individual worker whether for one or more than one employer. 


It follows from this ruling that the limits fixed by the Act are transgressed 
wherever a worker or salaried employee works for more than 8 hours in a single 
day in two or more undertakings, whether such undertakings belong to the 
same or to different owners. Where cases of contravention are brought to the 
notice of the National Labour Department, it must warn the employers con- 
cerned that they are guilty of an offence and require them to agree among them- 
selves as to the manner in which the hours of work of the employee concerned 
are to be brought within the statutory limits. If the employers cannot agree, 
then the employee must opt for one of his multiple employments. 


An AUSTRALIAN OPINION ON Optimum Hours oF WorxK 


In a paper entitled Hours of Work and Other Factors Affecting 
Industrial Efficiency, Dr. H. M. L. Murray, principal medical 
officer of the Australian Ministry of Munitions, summarises the 
results of investigations in England, and reviews the situation in 
Australia. 


He finds that in Australia there is for some reason a fatal fascination about 
multiples of the figure 4 when it comes to organising shifts. If sufficient labour 
cannot be obtained to keep all the machines in a shop going on three shifts of 8 
hours, then the only alternative which seems to occur to anyone is two shifts 
of 12 hours each. If a suggestion is made that two shifts of 10 hours might pro- 
duce a greater output the only reply is: ‘But then some of the machines would 
be idle for 4 hours a day.”’ It seems to be quite impossible to impress upon the 
average production manager the idea that the object of machines is to produce 
goods, and that, if as a result of decreased fatigue of operatives, the machines 
can be made to produce more goods in a shorter time, then it will pay to have 
them idle for a few hours a day. 

In Dr. Murray’s opinion a few general principles about industrial efficiency 
could be formulated as follows: 


(1) That there is no concise and simple answer to the question “what are 
the best hours of work”’. 

(2) That it is important that the usual holidays should be maintained, in- 
cluding the normal day off per week. 





1 Primo de Maio (Lisbon), 31 Jan. 1942. 
2 Boletin de Trabajo, Vol. XIX, No. 181. 
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(3) That time and motion study can contribute much to the elimination of 
fatigue by the elimination of unnecessary movements.! 


Egua.tty OF TREATMENT FOR CHINESE AND WHITE SEAMEN 


Equality of the Chinese seafarers with their white fellow workers 
has been secured under an agreement signed by the British and 
Chinese Governments in London. The conclusion of the agree- 
ment followed insistent demands by the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation (I.T.F.) for equality for all seamen, regardless 
of race, colour or creed. 


The agreement guarantees full equality and continuous employment to 
Chinese seamen aboard British ships. “A special compensation amounting to two 
months of basic i 4 will be paid after one year of service and at renewal of the 
agreement. Annual holidays are determined at two days per month of service. 
The basic wage will also be paid in all instances where the men are idle and await- 
ing placement on ships. Minor points are still under consideration, but no diffi- 
culties are anticipated.? 

An agreement on similar lines has been concluded at New York with the 
Dutch Central Transport Workers’ Union, under which the average monthly 
wage (including war bonus and special compensation) of Chinese seafarers aboard 
Netherlands ships is increased from $41 to $91. The compensation for loss of 
effects by acts of war is also increased, from $50 to $100.* 


~ Resolution of the I.T.F. 


A meeting of the Seamen’s Section of the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation, which was held in London on 31 March 1942 and was attended by 
representatives of the unions of Belgian, British, Chinese, Danish, French, 
Indian, Netherlands, Norwegian, Polish and Swedish seamen, unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas coloured seamen are more and more playing an important part 
in the war effort of the United Nations, and one as indispensable as that of 
their white comrades; 

Whereas their wages, working and social conditions are nevertheless, 
with a few exceptions, far inferior; 

Whereas the discrimination against them may weaken the war effort and 
is moreover contrary to the understood aims of this war; 

Whereas the I.T.F. has always stood for the principle that where seamen 
are employed in the same trade and the same kind of work they shall be 
— to the same wages and conditions, regardless of nationality, race 
or creed; 

The Seamen’s Section of the I.T.F., meeting in London on 31 March 1942, 

Considers it imperative to level up the wages and general conditions of 
employment of coloured seamen in order to establish equality as a basis for 
full and effective co-operation after the war and as an essential element in 
a new world order; 

Decides to give all moral and material support to unions of coloured 
seamen in their efforts to improve the conditions of their members; 

Urges the seamen’s representatives on the Joint Maritime Commission to 
call for immediate measures for the improvement of coloured seamen’'s con- 
ditions of employment on the principle of equality.‘ 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE IN RaILway CONSTRUCTION IN [RAN 


The State railway administration in Iran has set up a health 
service for the benefit of the workers engaged in the construction 
of railways, who in July 1941 numbered 41,000. 


1 The New South Wales Industrial Gazette, Vol. LXIII, Part 2, Nov. 1941, p. 243. 
OO ee TRANSPORT WORKERS’ FEDERATION: Press Service (New York), 3 June 
3 Idem, 10 June 1942. 
4 Idem, 21 Apr. 1942. 
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This institution has already rendered valuable services. On its proposal, 
the administration adopted the rule that employers must include a clause in 
their contracts concerning the board and lodging of the workers they employ. 
The drinking water and bread intended for workers are regularly inspected. In 
the event of an epidemic, the workers’ dwellings are disinfected and they are 
given medical advice as to their conduct. 

In consequence of the work done by the new service, the proportion of con- 
tagious diseases has substantially declined. During the year 21 March 1940 to 
21 March 1941 (the Iranian year 1319) the rate was only 5.3 per thousand. 

As regards industrial accidents, measures have been taken for age first aid. 
There are dispensaries and special hospitals along the tracks where the workers 
are employed. Injured men are transported to the nearest first-aid station. If 
the injury is not serious, the worker is cared for on the spot. Where special 
attention or an operation is needed, the ambulance of the health service transports 
the injured man to the nearest hospital.' 


Home Work IN THE CuBAN Boot AND SHOE INDUSTRY 


The regulations concerning home work in the Cuban boot and 
shoe industry have been amended by an Order, No. 548, issued 
on 16 March 1942. 


Under the Order, existing permits were declared null and void and the persons 
concerned were given 30 days within which to make an application for a new 
permit to the Ministry of Latent or the competent provincial labour office. 
Employers who failed to make their application within this time limit are deemed 
to have decided not to have work done outside their workshops. 

According to the Order, permits to have work done by home workers will 
be granted only to employers who already run a factory or workshop in the 
industry. The work must be done on the conditions applying to the workers in 
the factory. In his application, the employer must supply, together with docu- 
ments as to his identity, full particulars of the home work done for him in 1941, 
the daily jobs of his workers, the wages he paid them and the amounts paid in 
respect of annual holidays and maternity insurance premiums, the number of 
his accident insurance policy, etc. He must give a list of the persons he wishes 
to employ in the future, indicating the hygienic conditions in the premises where 
the work will be done, and the dates and times of delivering the completed work 
and of paying the wages. 

A card, giving particulars of the worker's identity, the work he is to do, the 
agreed price, the place where the work will be done, and the materials and pattern 
supplied, must be handed to the worker, who will present it to the labour inspec- 
tors on request.? 
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CHANGES IN THE FRENCH SocrAL INSURANCE SCHEME 


Two Acts of 6 January 1942 have made important changes in 
the French general social insurance scheme for persons employed 
in industry and commerce, which until then had been governed 
mainly by the Legislative Decree of October 1935* as amended. 

The new provisions, which apply to persons employed in indus- 
try and commerce in general, have extended the liability to insur- 
ance by raising and in some cases abolishing the wage limit. They 

1 Ettelaét, 30 July 1941. 


2 Gaceta Oficial, No. 158, 16 Mar. 1942, p. 4506. 
*Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVI, No. 8, 25 Nov. 1935, p. 295; Legislative 


Series, 1935, Fr. 12. 
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also simplify the operation of the scheme by revising the conditions 
for the granting and calculation of sickness and maternity benefits 
and survivors’ benefits and by making important changes in the 
methods of collecting contributions and accounting. The principal 
changes in the legislation are described below. 


Liability to Insurance. 


Until the new provisions came into force persons in paid employment, whether 
manual or non-manual, were liable to insurance provided their annual earnings 
did not exceed a specified wage limit, which was the same for all occupations. 
On the last occasion on which this limit was determined, it was fixed at 30,000 
francs a year. 

Under the new regulations the limit has been abolished for manual workers 
in general and for other persons whose earnings depend on the number of hours 
or days worked or the quantity of work done. In other words, workers whose 
remuneration is dependent on uncertain and changing circumstances are liable 
to insurance irrespective of their earnings. For aie persons the wage limit is 
raised from 30,000 to 42,000 francs a year. It follows that from the point of view 
of liability to insurance there are now two distinct groups: 


(1) All persons paid by the hour, the day, the week, the piece or the job, are 
liable to insurance a of their remuneration or earnings. This group 
comprises practically all manual workers and certain categories of employed 
persons whose remuneration or earnings are ordinarily dependent on uncertain 
factors: home workers, commercial travellers or representatives, hotel, restaurant 
and café employees, drivers of vehicles for hire who do not own the vehicle, 
baggage porters, theatre attendants. 

2) Workers paid by the month or fortnight, on commission or according to 
turnover, are liable to insurance if their annual remuneration or earnings, exclud- 
ing family allowance, do not exceed 42,000 francs, reckoned on the basis of an 
estimated 2,000 statutory working hours a year. 


The reason for the distinction is that where there is a wage limit, whatever 
its amount, it is often difficult to decide whether a worker whose wages depend 
on the number of hours or days worked or the quantity of work done is in fact 
liable to insurance. His remuneration for the whole of the current year cannot 
be determined in advance, while if the remuneration for the past year is used as 
a basis, it may be found to differ widely from his actual earnings, especially 
when wages are tending to rise. 

The raising of the wage limit for other workers (those paid by the month 
or the fortnight, on commission or according to turnover) to 42,000 francs a 
year was intended to take into account both the rise in wages and the need of 
extending the protection of insurance to persons hitherto not covered. 


Conditions for the Granting of Benefits. 

These conditions have been considerably relaxed in the sickness and maternity 
insurance scheme and the survivors’ insurance scheme, since a qualifying period 
or the previous payment of a minimum number of contributions is no Seow 
required. The reason for the change is that experience has shown that the assist- 
ance to be given to insured persons and members of their families, in sickness 
insurance in particular, is often delayed if the grant of benefit is made subject 
to a specified qualifying period or the payment of a minimum number of con- 
tributions. For ordinary risks the insurance must take effect rapidly for all 
insured persons who are employed or are trying to find work. 

The new provisions apply to persons covered by the general social insurance 
scheme with the exception of domestic employees, casual workers, persons em- 
ployed by the piece or job, home workers, persons paid on commission or accord- 
ing to turnover, and persons working for several employers. Workers in agri- 
culture and forestry are also excluded. 


Sickness insurance. Insured persons and the members of their families are 
now entitled to sickness benefits on the sole condition that during the three months 
preceding the issue of the first medical certificate attesting a sickness or accident 
of non-occupational origin the insured person has been in paid employment or a 
similar occupation or has been registered with an employment office. In other 
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words, the insured person has a claim to cash benefit and to medical assistance for 
himself or his family without having to show that he has previously been insured 
or paid a certain number of contributions. 

Formerly, under the Legislative Decree of 28 October 1935, an insured person 
could not claim benefits until an amount of not less than 30 francs had been 
deducted in advance from his wages during the two quarterly periods preceding 
that in which the sickness or accident occurred. Tf this condition had not 
been fulfilled, he could obtain the legal benefits on condition that he could prove 
that he had had an amount of not less than 60 francs deducted from his wages 
during - four quarterly periods preceding that in which the sickness or accident 
occurred. 


Maternity insurance. The applicant must satisfy similar conditions to those 
fixed in the case of sickness insurance. Membership in the scheme must be shown 
to date back more than ten months from the date of confinement, and the first 
medical certificate of pregnancy must be notified to the fund not later than three 
months before the expected date of confinement. 


Survivors’ insurance. Formerly benefit under the survivors’ insurance scheme 
was paid if the insured person had been on the register for not less-than one year 
and had had an amount of not less than 60 francs deducted from his wages during 
the four quarters immediately preceding death (in cases of sudden death) or the 
sickness or accident causing death. 

Under the new regulations the condition for the grant of survivors’ benefit 
is that the insured person must have engaged in paid employment or a similar 
occupation or have been registered with an employment office during the three 
months preceding his death or the sickness or accident causing death. 


Calculation of Cash Benefit. 


The calculation of cash benefit has also been simplified. The insured person 
must produce the documents specified in the Labour Code or any other documents 
deemed to be equivalent to such documents, for example, a certificate from the 
employer specifying the total amount of wages received by the worker during 
the month preceding the interruption of work due to sickness or pregnancy 
(three months in case of death). If the insured person has not been registered 
for more than a full calendar month or three full calendar months, as the case 
may be, the documents to be produced must relate to the month or three months 
preceding the date of interruption of work. 

The monthly wages so determined are used as a basis for calculating cash 
benefit under the sickness and maternity insurance scheme. If an insured person 
was in the service of his last employer for only part of the month, either because 
he was previously working for another employer or because of sickness or un- 
employment, the monthly wage on which the calculation is made is increased 
to an amount corresponding to the hours actually worked in the undertaking in 
question during the month in question. 

The rate of benefit is fixed for each day, whether a working day or not, of 
incapacity for work due to sickness or maternity leave, at 1/60 of the monthly 
wage, provided that the sickness or maternity benefit may not be less than the 
minimum amount or more than the maximum amount to be specified by Order. 

In the event of death the lump sum to be paid to surviving dependants is 
equal to the wages for one quarter, fixed in the same manner but subject to a 
minimum limit of 1,000 francs. 


Collection and Crediting of Contributions. 


The formalities for the declaration of the insured wages and the methods of 
collecting and crediting contributions have likewise been simplified, 


Periodical general return | wages and contributions. An employer who employs 


under 50 persons must send to the regional social insurance service a general 
return, in the prescribed form, during the first ten days of each quarter; if he 
employs 50 persons or more, the return must be made during the first ten days 
of each month. The return shows for the wages paid during the quarter or month, 
as the case may be, the total gross wages paid to persons covered by insurance 
and the total amount of contributions. It does not specify for each individual 
insured person the amount of his wages or the contribution for the quarter or 


month. 
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Collection of contributions. Within the same time limits, that is, during the 
first ten days of the quarter or month, as the case may be, the employer must 
pay the whole of the contributions due from him into a post office current account, 
which is opened by each regional social insurance service and is known as the 
“regional social insurance contributions account”. 

An employer who does not make this payment within the prescribed time 
limit and fails to make it within 15 days of receiving a request to that effect from 
the regional service becomes liable to a flat-rate increase of 10 per cent. on the 
eanaill coutelationn, which is payable at once. 


Individual annual statement for each insured person. Before 1 February of 
each year the employer must transmit to the regional social insurance service a 
statement of wages and contributions in the prescribed form. It must show, for 
the payroll of the preceding year, the total gross wages paid and the total amount 
of the employer’s and tome Lr contribution individually for each insured person 
employed during the preceding year. 

This annual statement may be pee by individual cards, which will be 
placed at the employer's disposal by the regional service for the purpose of sum- 
marising the wages paid monthly and the contributions. The cards must be 
returned to the regional service accompanied by a summary statement, which 
then takes the place of the annual statement. 


Crediting of contributions. All the sums paid into accounts of the regional 
social insurance services are transferred to the Deposit and Trust Fund, which 
places them in an account known as the “Secretariat of State for Labour: proceeds 
of social insurance contributions account”’. 

At the beginning of each month the social insurance funds must transmit 
to the regional social service insurance service a general return of the benefits 
paid during the preceding month under sickness, maternity, and survivors’ insur- 
ance. Each fund at once receives the corresponding accounts from the Deposit 
and Trust Fund. Any balance remaining out of its contributions is refunded 
each year after the annual statements from employers have been received. 

Whereas the returns and statements to be made by employers indicate the 
gross wages, the social insurance contributions are calculated on the net remu- 
neration, account being taken, if necessary, of payments in kind and tips, and a 
deduction being made of working expenses and workshop expenses; family allow- 
ances are not taken into account. 

These new rules mean a considerable diminution of the employer’s respons- 
ibility with regard to wage declarations, since only a general statement of wages 
and contributions is made each quarter or month, and an individual statement 
for each insured person’s wages and contributions not more than once a year. 
The simplification has been made possible by the new rules for calculating cash 
benefit under sickness and maternity insurance. 

These changes in the system of collecting and crediting contributions introduce 
a third stage since the general social insurance scheme was put into operation in 
1930. During the first period, up to the end of 1935, insured persons were divided 
into five wage classes, and the contribution in each class was calculated on the 
average wage for that class; the insurance contributions were paid as a rule by 
means of special stamps affixed to annual cards in the case of pension insurance 
and quarterly cards in the case of sickness insurance. From 1 January 1936 
onwards the wage classes were abolished and the insurance contributions were 
calculated on the insured person's actual earnings; the annual cards and quarterly 
sheets were replaced by a single quarterly record, on which the employer was 
required to enter the insured wage and the amount of the contribution. The 
new rules now make further simplifications both for employers and for the in- 
surance authorities.! 


THe WorkK OF THE PERUVIAN SociaAL INSURANCE FuND 


On the occasion of the Pan-American Health Day, 2 December 
1941, Dr. Edgardo Rebagliati, General Manager of the Peruvian 
National Social Insurance Fund, gave an address in which he 
described the activities of the Fund, its programme of work, and its 
policy with regard to health equipment. 


1 Journal officiel, 10 Jan. 1942, p. 163; 15 Jan. 1942, p. 215. 
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In this address, which is summarised below, the speaker drew attention to 
the various stages which had been passed in the application of Act No. 8433 of 
12 August 1936 (amended by Act No. 8509 of 23 February — which in- 
troduced compulsory insurance against sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age 
and death for workers in industry, commerce and agriculture. As the speaker 
pointed out, this legislation had been inspired by the general principles and con- 
ventions concerning social insurance adopted by the International Labour 
Organisation. 

Dr. Rebagliati, who has been associated with the work of the National Fund 
from its inception, brought out three main ideas in his address: the extension 
of compulsory insurance, the importance of sickness insurance, the efficacy of 
nae assistance. 


Extension of Compulsory Insurance. 


The speaker described the provisions of the Act, the progress made in its 
application, and especially the inclusion of a large proportion of agricultural 
workers, in the following terms. 


The Peruvian compulsory insurance scheme now covers persons employed 
in industry, commerce and agriculture, apprentices, home workers, and 
share farmers and smallholders whose earnings from the land are on an 
average the same as the wages of an ordinary agricultural worker. It excludes 
persons working on their own account, those in private domestic service, 
and those who engage in casual subsidiary or temporary work in provinces 
where production is still on so small a scale that no distinction can be drawn 
between capital and labour. These excluded groups may, however, insure 
voluntarily. 

It may be estimated that the number of insured persons is to-day 200,000, 
a figure which is steadily rising with the growing industrialisation of the 
country. In the provinces of Lima and Cooma alone the increase since 
1937 has been 25 and 20 per cent. respectively. The number of insured 
persons will also increase with the growth of economic prosperity in those 
provinces which are at present excluded from the scheme. 

Of the insured total! of 200,000, over 70 per cent. are agricultural workers. 
This is a noteworthy fact, since it shows that the insurance scheme is able 
to provide benefits for the class most in need of them. For, contrary to what 
used to be supposed, diseases spread in rural surroundings as quickly as in 
urban surroundings, if not more so, owing to defects in nutrition, housing, 
hygiene and means of assistance. 


Importance of Sickness Insurance. 


The speaker gave a clear and instructive account of the reasons for which 
the National Fund had devoted first attention to sickness insurance. He said: 


Of all the occupational and social risks covered by compulsory insurance, 
that of sickness undoubtedly possesses the greatest social interest. The 
reason lies in the constancy of its incidence, the selection of its victims among 
the economically weaker sections of the population, its influence on invalidity 
and premature death, and its effects on the economic and social life of the 
community. Insurance becomes even more valuable where disease runs 
rampant in the favourable atmosphere of a country with small medical 
resources and a low biological standard. 

For the workers, sickness is the principal risk. It is the origin of physical 
deficiency and economic misfortune. For this reason it is given first place 
in the insurance scheme, which uses its best resources to overcome the PP manny 
to prevent the spread of sickness, and to strengthen the powers of resistance. 
At first the scheme was confined to providing cash benefit affording only a 
partial compensation for the economic injury sustained; the sickness itself, 
on the other hand, its prevention and treatment, was regarded as a subordinate 
matter, although the maintenance of health is of the first importance in the 
life of the workers and of the community as a whole. For the former it means 
continued employment, for the latter the normal development of production 
and therefore increased progress. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, No. 1, Jan. 1941, p. 108. 
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Efficacy of Medical Assistance. 
The new conception of the function of sickness insurance was defined in 
the following terms: 


This new, more useful and more generous, conception of the functions of 
social insurance means that an efficient system of medical assistance has 
to be introduced which can place all the resources of science at the service 
of insured persons. It means that there must be an expert medical staff and 
suitable health equipment in the shape of hospitals, consulting offices, dis- 
pensaries, sanatoria, etc., which, if they are to produce the maximum benefit, 
must be of the highest quality and sufficient in number. 


This conception has inspired all the work of the Peruvian National Fund, 
which, being convinced of the prime importance of sickness insurance and at 
the same time of the necessity of giving first place to medical benefit under 
such insurance, has undertaken the building up of health equipment of its own. 
As the speaker pointed out, the Act provides that the workers’ contributions 
do not become due until medical services have been set up in the area in question, 
whereas the State subsidy and a smaller contribution from the employers are 
collected at once, to be used for the construction of hospitals and policlinics, 
the acquisition of equipment, etc. As Dr. Rebagliati said: 


This provision means that the conditions of life and work of the workers 
had to be studied with a view to framing the general plan. A complete survey 
was made, in each of the provinces covered by the Act, of the factors likely 
to influence health and hygiene and the success of action directed towards 
health protection. This work, undertaken for the first time in this country, 
was regulated and carried out in accordance with the principles adopted by 
the Hygiene Committee of the League of Nations for the calculation of 
health indices. The health conditions and public assistance services available 
in each region were examined; the available health equipment was recorded 
and was classified from the geographical point of view; this information, 
combined with records concerning the occupational distribution of the 
— will decide what shape the insurance benefits are to take in the 
uture. 


Once the Fund had ascertained what the medical and social conditions were 
in the various provinces covered by the insurance scheme, it decided what system 
would be most appropriate with reference to the number of insured persons, 
morbidity rates, available institutions, etc. The result was the plan for the 
construction of 12 hospitals, 29 clinics, 50 rural first-aid posts, and 10 travelling 
dispensaries. Moreover, these institutions do not confine themselves strictly to 
their insurance functions. They are to act as centres for the areas in which they 
are situated. _ For this reason they must be manned by a staff of rural doctors, 
women “social visitors’, etc. As Dr. Rebagliati said: 


Each hospital forms the principal centre of assistance for its province or 
department. Under it there are the local clinics and the rural and domiciliary 
services. In addition the hospitals serve as the centres for the work of the 
social visitors, who co-operate in all enquiries concerning the moral and 
psychological circumstances and family relationships of the patients. 

It is believed that these hospitals will get away from the obsolete idea 
that they are establishments devoted to the mechanical care of patients, 
and that instead they will, in conformity with modern conceptions, try to 
make their work much more comprehensive, will take part in the medico- 
social life of the area they cover, and will occupy a definite position as health 
centres. 


The application of the plan was begun in 1938 and it was expected that it 
would be completed by 1941-2, but “this was impossible owing to the war, both 
because of the obstacles it put in the way of obtaining material equipment and 
because of the loss of European markets, the restrictions resulting from the 
expansion of war industries, the decline of shipping, and the rise in prices, freight 
rates and insurance costs”. 

Nevertheless five hospitals are already in operation, including the modern 
one in Lima, and two more are being completed. During ten months of activity 


the hospitals and clinics have admitted 27,000 patients, given 143,000 consulta- 
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tions, treated more than 6,000 persons, operated 1,400 cases, made 7,350. home 
visits and 36,000 rural visits. These figures show that for the health of a country 
account must be taken not only of the morbidity rates of the mass of the workers 
but also of the degree of medical assistance provided by social insurance. 

In a country where these rates are high and there is a scarcity of assistance 
services, the medical contribution made by insurance is important, and for this 
reason among many others social insurance may justly be described “the most 
rational and efficient means of providing the workers with the security of health 
and livelihood to which they are entitled” 


SoctaL INSURANCE PROBLEMS IN BOLIVIA 
PrRoposED REFORM OF THE PENSION SYSTEM 


The Bolivian Congress has approved a Bill to appoint a Com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of the various public and 
private superannuation funds, to draft a scheme of reorganisation 
and submit it at the earliest possible date. 


The committee is to co-opt an actuarial expert, as prescribed by section 2 of 
the Act, which reads: 
For the working of the said committee an expert in this kind of study 
shall be engaged at once, and preference shall, if possible, be given to the 
person recommended by the International Labour Office. . . 


Pending the submission of the committee’s report, the Act fixes a scale of 
pensions for existing pensioners in relation to the pensions they are at present 
receiving. The scale ranges from a minimum of 600 bolivianos to a maximum 


of 4,900 bolivianos a month. 
According to the Act, the committee will have full independence in perform- 
ing its work and will not be bound by the transitional provisions of the Act.? 


PHARMACEUTICAL SUPPLIES 


Like all other South American countries, Bolivia too is faced 
with the problem of the shortage of pharmaceutical supplies created 
by the war. This shortage, and the speculation to which it some- 
times gives rise, has led the Government to take various steps to 
meet this essential demand. It is a problem which affects the social 
assistance and sickness insurance institutions more than all others. 

In order to prevent an exaggerated rise in the prices of medical supplies and 
drugs, the Government issued a Decree on 4 December 1941 authorising the 
Workers’ Insurance and Savings Fund to set up a special sales department in 
the capital of the country for the distribution of these articles at prices which 
will be within the reach of all classes.* 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BritisH HONDURAS 


Workmen’s compensation legislation has been enacted in British 
Honduras. An Ordinance, to which the Governor’s assent was 
given on 28 February 1942, provides, in terms usual in British 
colonial law, for the payment of compensation to workmen injured 
by accident arising out of and in the course of employment. Agri- 
cultural workers are covered, the chief exclusions being domestic 
servants and shop assistants.‘ 








1 Informaciones Sociales (Lima), Vol. V, No. 12, pp. 1079-1085, 
° ae eae. Social (La Paz), Vol. IV, No. 46, p. 43. 

Pp. 
‘ British Honduras. Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1942, No. 4, 1942. 
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Recent Hovusinc LEGISLATION IN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


The problems which the housing authorities have to face in 
all British countries are similar and they have become still more 
so as the shadow of war spreads over all continents. Shortage of 
men and materials has everywhere made it necessary to restrict 
new construction within ever closer limits. The decline of new 
construction has made the housing shortage more and more acute, 
and rent control regulations have been revived or introduced 
everywhere. A system of rent control, however beneficial to the 
workers who already possess a dwelling, often may prove to be 
a handicap to newcomers and large families. Recent legislation has 
therefore in several cases given war workers and large families a 
priority right to vacant dwellings. With growing public interven- 
tion in the housing field, a general tendency towards centralisation 
can be observed everywhere, and also a tendency to shift the 
control from the local to the national authority. 

An account of recent legislation in Australia, Burma, Canada, 
India, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa is given in 
the following pages. 


AUSTRALIA 
In Australia the tendency towards centralisation has been very 


pronounced and many of the original State regulations have been 
superseded by Commonwealth legislation. There is still, however, 


much important new State legislation. 


South Australia. 


The Housing Improvement Act, 1940!, is an important step to remedy the 
sub-standard housing conditions revealed by the recent Building Act Enquiry 
Committee. According to this Act, the South Australian Housing Trust, a 
semi-public organisation established in 1936, is entrusted with full authority 
to administer the housing reform. 

For the purpose of prescribing standards applicable to existing houses, the 
Governor may, on the recommendation of the ada authority, make regula- 
tions with respect to: 


Drainage, sanitation, ventilation, lighting, cleaning, and repair of houses; 
Construction, condition, and situation of houses; 
Dimensions, cubic space and height of rooms; 
Protection of houses from damp; 
Provision in houses of adequate water supply, bathing, laundry and 
cooking facilities, and sanitary conveniences; 
(f) Freedom of houses from infection by vermin and rats; 
(g) Generally, standards of sanitation and hygiene for houses. 


Simultaneously with the adoption of the Housing Improvement Act of 1940, 
the Regulations under the Building Acts, 1923-1940, were revised by Order 
in Council of 12 December 1940. This revision brought the standards of con- 
struction of new dwellings into line with the avin vox for existing houses laid 
down in the Housing Improvement Act. 

Sub-standard houses are divided into two categories: (1) houses which under 
no conditions can be inhabited in their present state; (2) houses which might 
be inhabited under certain conditions. Heanes i in the first category are dealt 
with as follows. 


1 Act for Im it of Sub-Standard Housing Conditions, Ss Se. 1940. 
? Bur.pinc Acr Enguiry Commairrgese: Reports I-III (Adelaide, 1940). 
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In order to prevent people from living in sub-standard housing conditions, the 
local housing board is entitled to declare a house unfit for human habitation. 
The owner of the house is then informed of the declaration and of the particulars 
in respect of which the house is deficient, and given a specified time within 
which to remedy the defects or demolish the house. To overcome any financial 
difficulties which face the owner who chooses to recondition his house, the housing 
authority, from its own funds, may make an advance for reconstruction purposes. 
The : area plus interest, will remain a charge on the land on which the house 
stands. 

If a number of houses in a certain area are unfit for human habitation, or in 
any respect insanitary, or likely to affect detrimentally the well-being of the 
inhabitants of the area, and the housing authority finds that the housing con- 
ditions within the area are best dealt with as a whole, the Governor may, on the 
recommendation of the housing authority, constitute the area as a clearance 
area. Before the area is cleared, the housing authority must provide accommoda- 
tion for the persons of limited means who will be displaced by the clearance. 
The housing authority may proceed to secure the clearance of the area by order- 
ing demolition of any house in the area, or by acquiring any piece of land in the 
area, and in that way secure the demolition of the buildings on it. 

In order to provide housing accommodation for persons of limited means, 
the housing authority may purchase land, construct houses, and purchase or 
take on lease any house which it finds appropriate. The Governor may, by 
regulations made on the recommendation of the housing authority, determine 
the maximum cost of any house which the authority wishes to acquire. Applicants 
for such accommodation must be persons of limited means. Other factors taken 
into consideration are the applicant’s existing accommodation, the availability 
of other suitable accommodation at a rate within his means!, and the number 
of children living with him. The rental of any house is so far as possible to be 
the economic rental of the house, with provisions for rebates in such circumstances 
as the housing authority determines. 

The second category of houses, those which might be inhabited under certain 
conditions, are subject to the following provisions. A housing authority may 
declare the house to be sub-standard for the purpose of rent control. The owner 
of the house may appeal to the local court against the authority’s decision. If 
the decision of the court is in favour of the housing authority, the authority is 
authorised to classify the houses into definite groups according to the extent 
of their defects, and to fix maximum rentals for each group. Maximum rentals 
fixed in this way must be uniform for houses similar in condition and location. 
Rent control applies also to the rent of sub-let furnished houses and rooms. 
Any person is entitled to approach the housing authority for particulars of the 
houses of which the rentals are controlled. No tenant can be evicted from a 
house which is subject to the above-mentioned rent control so long as he con- 
tinues to pay his rent, unless he is guilty of conduct which is an annoyance to 
the adjoining occupants, or he is making a profit by sub-letting, or the premises 
are required by the landlord for his family or some person in his employ, or for 
demolition. 


New South Wales. 


The Housing Act, 1941, No. 65?, is an important step towards a more central- 
ised housing administration. It sets up a body corporate, called the Housing 
Commission of New South Wales, to assume the statutory functions and powers 
of the Corporation constituted under the Housing Act, 1912, the Home for 
Unemployed Trust constituted under the Housing of the Unemployed Acts, 
1934-1937, and the Housing Improvement Board constituted under the Housing 
Improvement Acts, 1936-1937. The activities of the Rural Bank in making 
small advances for the repair and improvement of buildings, and of the Soldiers’ 
Family Housing Agency, have also been placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Housing Commission. 

The powers conferred upon this Commission include the investigation into 
and report upon various phases of the housing question and power to borrow 


1 The (Commonwealth) National Security (Housing of War Workers) Regulations, regu- 
lation 24a (Statutory Rules, No. 17, 1942, section 7), states that ae anything con- 
tained in the Housing Improvement Act, 1940, of the State of South Australia, the power of the 
South Australian Housing Trust to let any house to a war worker shall not be affected ~ Any 
income or by the fact that in the opinion of the Trust he will be able to obtain another dwelling. 

2 Cf. The New South Wales Industrial Gazette, Noy, 1941, p. 241. 
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money with the approval of the Government, for the purpose of enabling it to 
exercise and discharge its statutory functions. 


Western Australia. 


An Increase of Rent (War Restrictions) Act was introduced in 1939; an 
a Act of 1941! provides for heavier penalties for offences against the 

ct. 

The Workers’ Homes Amendment Act 1941? revised the regulations laid 
down by the Rural Workers’ Accommodation Act of 1926 and introduced a 
higher income limit for families with children than for other families who benefit 
from the Act. The Amendment Act also empowers the Housing Board to lease 
workers’ dwellings. In that case the land on which the dwelling is erected must 
be let under a perpetual lease, subject to reappraisement every 20 years. Only 
if the tenant pays the entire capital cost of the dwelling and a sum equal to the 
last appraised value of the land will he be entitled to acquire the freehold of the 


property. 


Queensland. 
Minor amendments were made in the Workers’ Accommodation Act on 12 


December 1941.3 


Tasmania. 

The Homes Act‘ gives power to the Treasury to borrow £300,000, and to 
pay annual subsidies up to £25,000 out of the Consolidated Revenue, for the 
provision of workers’ houses. The Housing Board has also power to make ad- 
vances to owners of houses declared by the local authority to be unfit for human 
habitation, to enable them to render such houses fit for occupation. 

Under the Municipal Housing Act®, a municipal council may lease any house 
constructed, purchased or rented by it to any person of limited means who is 
unable to secure suitable housing accommodation, and may charge such person 
whatever rental it thinks fit. In the selection of the tenant, account should be 
taken of his existing housing accommodation, other accommodation obtainable 
at a rental within his means, and the number of dependent children. 

The Homes Act of 24 February 1942 gives the competent Minister power 
to enter into arrangements with the (Commonwealth) War Workers’ Housing 
Trust® for the provision of homes for war workers. The Act gives the Treasury 
power to borrow £120,000 for this purpose. 


Commonwealth. 


The Commonwealth Government introduced building control in December 
1940. Consent from the Treasury was necessary before the erection or altera- 
tion of any building estimated to cost more than £5,000 could be undertaken. 
The maximum limit of the cost of erection of a building to be used as a dwelling 
house for not more than two households has been gradually reduced. Since 
June 1941 the limit in force has been £2,000. For alterations of such a building, 
the maximum costs have been reduced to £250. 

To ensure that adequate timber is available to the Commonwealth for the 
purpose of conducting the war, another measure influencing the building industry 
was introduced on 24 March 1942, which vested the control of all timber in 
the Controller of Timber in the Munitions Department. 

Building is also restricted by the fact that according to the National 
Security (Capital Issues) Regulations of 8 October 1940’ no mortgage 
can be issued without the consent of the Treasury. The provision that 
building societies are not allowed to pay a higher interest than that paid 
on 29 March 1940, or 1% per cent., on any existing deposit, has also had a restric- 
tive effect on the building industry. 

Under the National urity (Building Control) Regulations of “age 19418 
buildings worth more than £500 may not be demolished without the consent 
of the Treasury. 





2 No. 44, 1941. 
* Cf. nd Government Gasette, 16 Dec. 1941, p. 20, 
4 Workers’ Homes Loan Act, No. 2, 1941, 

5 Nos. 44 and 45, 1941. 

* See below, p. 98. 

1 Statutory Rules, 1940, No. 218, 

§ Idem, 1941, No. 131. a 
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A general system of rent control was introduced in Australia by the National 
Security (Landlord and Tenant) Regulations.!| Whenever it is found that the 
rent control law in any State does not give the protection offered to tenants 
according to the Commonwealth Regulations, the Secretary of Labour of the 
Commonwealth is authorised to decide that the State Regulations shall be 
replaced by the Commonwealth Regulations, that is, the National Security 
(Fair Rents) Regulations.2 When such an Order is made, a Fair Rents Board 
is constituted in the State in question. The lessor or lessee of an occupied dwelling, 
or the owner of a vacant dwelling, may apply to the Fair Rents Board to have 
the rent of the premises determined. 

The application of the National Security (Landlord and Tenant) Regulations 
was extended to New South Wales on 11 March 1942, but the Fair Rent Board 
in that State may only control rents of dwellings which on 31 August 1939 had 
a rental value not exceeding £4 4s. a week. The application of the Regulations 
was extended to all dwelling houses in the State of Victoria on 27 March 1942, 
and in the State of Tasmania on 28 February 1942.5 

As long as the tenant pays the fair rent and fulfils all the conditions of the 
lease, the lessor may not give notice, or take proceedings to terminate the tenancy, 
or evict the tenant. The owner may, however, take possession of the dwelling 
if he requires it for his own personal occupation, or the premises are wanted for 
the personal occupation of a purchaser who pays at least 25 per cent. of the 
whole of the purchase money, or the premises are required for reconstruction. 

The Regulations take special care to protect families with children. A person 
may not refuse to lease a dwelling house to a prospective tenant because of his 
many children. Neither is he allowed by public advertisement or through his 
agent to state his intention of refusal to rent his premises to large families. An 
owner may not even ask a prospective tenant whether he has children or not. 

When the dwelling is occupied by a member of the armed forces, his de- 
pendent family, or his parents, or by a war worker, the owner or purchaser 
cannot exercise the rights mentioned above unless the Fair Rents Board is 
satisfied that other suitable accommodation is immediately available for the 
person occupying the dwelling in question. The protection against eviction 
extends, under the Regulations, to every dwelling house of which a war worker 
is the tenant, within a prescribed area. The rent to be paid for any such dwelling 
house let to a war worker may not exceed the rent already fixed by a Fair Rents 
Board under a law of the Commonwealth or of the State, or, if no such rent is 
fixed and the owner and tenant fail to reach an agreement, the rent to be de- 
termined by a Fair Rents Board. 

According to the National Security (Housing of War Workers) Regulations’, 
war workers are given priority with regard to the occupation of vacant dwellings. 
The Department of Labour and National Service is authorised to issue a war work- 
er’s certificate to any worker engaged in munitions work or on any other work 
specified by general regulations as being war work. A worker who holds such a cer- 
tificate may require that the owner of a dwelling house which is vacant, or occupied 
by a tenant who is about to vacate, should let the dwelling house to him. A 
war worker holding a certificate is also offered a certain protection when he or his 
family have found lodging with another family. Where the principal occupier 
of premises in a defence area refuses, without reasonable cause, to continue to 
provide lodging for a war worker or the wife or child of a war worker, the principal 
occupier of the premises may in the future only accept a war worker holding a 
certificate as mentioned above or his wife and child as lodgers, and the new 
lodger is entitled to conditions not less favourable than those on which the lodging 
was provided for the previous tenant. Premises occupied by war workers cannot 
be sold under a contract by which the purchaser is entitled to vacant possession 
thereof, unless the owner has received the consent of the occupants. 

The Commonwealth Government has further established a National War 
Workers’ Housing Trust, consisting of the Secretary of Labour and four other 
members appointed by the Minister under the National Security Act. The 
purpose of the Trust is: 


1 Statutory Rules, 1941, No. 275, as amended. 

2 Idem, 1939, No. 104, and 1940, No. 133. 

3 The Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1942, No. 80, p. 671. 

4 Sydney Morning Herald, 24 Mar. 1942. 

5 The Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1942, No. 75, p. 611. 

® Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 15. 

5 Idem, 1941, Nos. 169 and 207; 1942, No. 17. 

§ Regulations, 1941, No. 207. Cf. New South Wales Industrial Gazette, 2 Jan. 1942, p. 15. 
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(a) To investigate the housing, transport and communal facilities available 
to war workers; 

(b) To determine the nature and extent of any such facilities which are 
necessary to enable war workers to live according to reasonable standards of 
comfort within reasonable distance of their places of work; 

(c) Within the limits of the powers conferred upon the Trust, to take 
whatever action it considers necessary to secure the provision of such facilities. 


Among the powers of the Trust are those of making advances to institutions 
or persons and extending financial guarantees in the name of the Commonwealth 
Government to any person, society or department of a State which undertakes 
to provide housing facilities for war workers. 

The Commonwealth Government has recently acquired powers to com- 
mandeer dwellings. By the National Security (Mobilisation of Services and 
Property) Regulations! it is entitled to use, during the present war, for the public 
safety, under the defence of the Commonwealth, and for the more effectual 
prosecution of the war, the services and property of all persons and companies 
within Australia and its territories. According to section 4, subsection 1, any 
Minister has authority under these regulations to direct any person resident in 
Australia to place his property at the disposal of the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth vernment may be expected to play an important 
role in housing policy when the present emergency is over. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the Joint Parliamentary Committee, appointed 
to enquire into the improvement of social and living conditions, in its interim 
report presented to Parliament on 24 December 1941%, recommends that a 
Housing Planning Authority should be set up to investigate the Australian 
housing situation and report on ways and means of increasing the quantity of 
economic and healthy housing and abolishing slum conditions. 


BurMA 


Rents of premises in urban areas were restricted by Ordinance 
No. 14 of 1941. The rent is restricted to the level of the rental 


value on 1 September 1939. If an agreement for a higher rental, 
to come into effect later, was made before 1 September 1939, the 
landlord is entitled to the increase. 


If the municipal rates or taxes in respect of any premises are paid by the 
landlord, and these rates are increased, he may apply to the authorities for per- 
mission to augment the rent by a corresponding amount. 

The right of a landlord to evict a tenant when he needs the premises for 
himself or his family, is only applicable if he owned the house on 1 January 
1941, or has inherited it later. 


CANADA 


When the Maximum Prices Regulations were introduced in the 
Dominion on 1 November 1941 in order to check inflationary 
tendencies and accompanying increases in the cost of living, pro- 
vision was also made to apply the system of fixing maximum 
rentals to all parts of Canada. 


Under the Maximum Rentals Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 8965), the 
maximum rental is the rental which was in effect on the basic date (generally 11 
October 1941). These regulations apply to all parts of Canada, while earlier 
regulations (Orders in Council P.C. 4616 and 5003) had only given the broad 
power to fix maximum rentals for housing accommodation in certain districts 
where serious housing shortage had developed. 

Under the Wartime Leasehold Regulations (Order in Council P.C. 9029)#, 





1 Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 77. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 458. 
3 The Canada Gazette, 13 Dec. 1941. 

4 Idem, 26 Nov. 1941. 
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the Wartime Prices and Trade Board has power from time to time to prescribe 
the grounds on which, and the manner in which, leases may be terminated, 
and to prohibit termination of leases or eviction or dispossession of tenants 
except in accordance with the Board’s prescriptions. 

According to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Order No. 108', concern- 
ing maximum rentals and terminations of leases passed under the authority of the 
above-mentioned Orders in Council, no notice to vacate any housing accommoda- 
tion may be given except for special reasons. The principal reasons for which 
notice may be given are that the tenant is in default in payment of rent or is break- 
ing the conditions of the lease, or that the landlord requires the housing accom- 
modation for occupation for a period of at least one year as a residence for him- 
self or a dependant or a person in his employ, or proposes to make major altera- 
tions or to subdivide the dwelling house into several separate units of housing 
accommodation. Notice of termination may also be given when the landlord 
sells the house and it is provided that the buyer or his family undertakes to 
live in the house for at least one year. The landlord is also entitled to give notice 
of termination when the replacement of a tenant would be in the interest of the 
majority of the remaining tenants. 

If the lease in effect on.the basic date contains an option entitling the tenant 
to renewal of the term at any altered rental, the new rental is to be fixed at a 
level corresponding to the existing maximum rental. 

In May 1941, by Order in Council P.C. 34812, the Priorities Officer was given 
authority to control new construction, repairs to buildings, expansion of the 
existing facilities and/or replacement of equipment considered not essential 
to the successful prosecution of the war. It was provided that after 29 April 
1941 no person may without a licence from the Priorities Officer: (1) install in 
any plant or building equipment exceeding $5,000; (2) construct any building or 
buildings exceeding $10,000; (3) make repairs or extensions to any building or 
buildings exceeding $2,500. The Order exempts one, two, and three-family 
dwellings; buildings or structures used by primary industries, railroads, and 
transportation companies; Government buildings; and churches, hospitals, and 
educational institutions directly or indirectly financed by, or controlled or 
supervised by, a provincial Government. The powers of the Priorities Officer 
in the foregoing matters have since August 1941 been vested in the Controller 
of Construction (Order in Council P.C. 6656). 

A policy of gradual curtailment has been followed. In the case of contracts 
let and commitments made prior to 29 April 1942, construction has generally been 
allowed to proceed. But applications for licences for new projects and new 
construction are being scrutinised in an effort to ascertain whether such pro- 
jects are essential or advantageous at this time, and whether the type of construc- 
tion could be modified to conserve scarce materials. The granting of a licence, 
however, does not confer on the licensee any priority rights as to the delivery 
of equipment, materials or supplies required to complete the project.‘ 

In Alberta a manana Associations Amendment Act of 8 April 1941 lays down 
the rules to govern the incorporation of co-operative building associations. 

In New Brunswick the regulations governing the conditions under which 
workers employed in construction, lumbering, and mining may be accommodated 
in camps have been made more stringent.® 


INDIA 


With the growing housing shortage, rent control has gradually 
been introduced in various parts of India. 


According to the Bengal House Rent Control Ordinance of 20 February 1942, 
no landlord in the area of the Province of Bengal is entitled to charge a rent which 
exceeds by more than 20 per cent. the rent paid on the date fixed by the Govern- 
ment. The paying of premiums for the letting of premises is also prohibited.* 





1 The Canada Gaszelte, 2 May 1942. 

2 Idem, 16 May 1941. 

3 Idem, 26 Aug. 1941. 

4 DEPARTMENT OF MUNITIONS AND SuPPLY, ECONOMICS AND SraTistics BRaNncu: Priorities 
and Controls in Canada (Ottawa, 1941). 

5 Cf. New Brunswick Gazette, 16 Oct. 1940. 

6 The Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, Part 1, 20 Feb. 1942. 
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In Bombay Province, the Rent Restriction Act of 1939 was continued for 
the year 1942 by an Act of 27 March 1941.! 

In the Punjab, an Urban Rent Restriction Act* was passed to control the 
increase of rents of premises situated within the limits of urban areas in the 
Province. 

In Bihar a similar measure, the House Rent Control Order, was promulgated 
on 24 February 1942. 

A House Rent Control Order was adopted in respect of New Delhi by the 
Department of Labour of the Government of India on 28 September 1939, for 
the purpose of checking the tendency to raise house rents, which set in immedia- 
tely after war was declared. A controller was appointed by the Government 
to decide what a fair rent should be. An increase in rent was permitted only 
in the case where some addition, improvement or alteration was made in the 
house, the maximum of such increase being restricted to 74% per cent. interest 
per annum on the cost of such additions, alterations or improvements. The 
Order was amended by Notification No. B 52 of 4 August 1941 to provide that 
if a tenant in possession wishes to extend the period of tenancy by not less than 
six and not more than twelve months, the tenancy shall be deemed to have been 
extended, provided the tenant gives notice in writing within a certain period of 
time.‘ 

A similar amendment of the House Rent Control Order was adopted in 
respect of Simla on 3 October 1941.5 


To enable the authorities to requisition premises for war purposes, the Co- 
ordination Department of the Government of India issued Notification No. 
1128-OR/41 on 26 November 1941, making certain amendments to the Defence 
of India Rules to enable the Central and Provincial Governments to requisition 


private property for war purposes.® 
New ZEALAND 


At the outbreak of the war it was found necessary in New 
Zealand to transfer certain building plants, machinery and artisans 
to the more urgent work of constructing military camps and 
aerodromes. Housing activities, therefore, generally slowed down. 
As these special works were completed, the artisans were retrans- 
ferred to housing construction. 


With the growing housing shortage, an Act, No. 11, 1941, was introduced on 
29 September 1941, prolonging the Fair Rents Act passed in 1936, which made 
temporary provision for the restriction of rent increases for dwellings leased at 
a rental not exceeding £156 per annum. The rent may not be raised beyond 
that payable on 1 May 1936. An amendment of 1939 also made provision for 
regulating charges in respect of residential accommodation with attendance or 
services. 

For the purpose of making provision for the accommodation of any naval, 
military or air forces, or any Department of State, whether by way of living 
quarters or otherwise, the Minister of Public Works may, under the Accommoda- 
tion Emergency Regulations of 1941’, take eame of public and private 
buildings. Any owner who suffers any loss or damage is entitled to receive such 
compensation, whether by way of rent or otherwise, as may be agreed upon 
by him and the Minister, or in default of agreement, as may be fixed by arbitra- 
tion (under provisions of the Arbitration Act, 1908). In computing the compensa- 
tion, no account should be taken of any appreciation of values due to the present 
war. 
The growing shortage of certain building materials and building labour has 
led to the introduction of a system of control of building construction.’ Accord- 





1 The Bombay Government Gazette, 27 Mar. 1942, Part IV. 
2 Government Gazette (Extraordinary) Punjab, 23 May 1941. 
3 Bihar Gazette Extraordinary, 25 Feb. 1942. 

4 Gasette of India Extraordinary, 4 Aug. 1941. 

5 Idem, 3 Oct. 1941. 

6 Idem, 26 Nov. 1941. 

1 Statutory Re; ions, No. 244, 1941. 

8 Cf. New Zealand Gaszetie, Dec. 1941. 
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ing to the latest regulation issued in this connection", unless a special permit is 
issued by the Building Controller in respect of any building construction work, 
the work has to cease, as at 31 January 1942. 

This limitation does not apply, however, with respect to the erection of 
dwelling houses, up to a cost of £1,500, which does not require the use of more 
than 5 cwt. of structural steel. 

According to a statement by the Hon. H. T. Armstrong, the Minister in 
charge of housing, the Government does not contemplate calling a halt in the 
building of State houses.” 

In January 1942 the Government established a Rehabilitation Council en- 
trusted with the responsibility of making provision for the re-establishment in 
civil life of those who have served in the armed forces, as well as for the reconsti- 
tution of wartime industries on a peacetime basis.? The Deputy Chairman of the 
Council estimates that 30,000 houses will be required to house soldiers who have 
married or will marry upon their return.‘ 


Union oF SoutH AFRICA 


The South African Rents Amendment Act, No. 26 of 1940, 
provides for the extension of the provisions of the Rents Act, 1920, 
to all dwelling houses irrespective of their date of construction. 
The principal Act provides for the constitution of rent boards 
with power to order the reduction of rents. The total reductions 
in — rentals ordered by these boards amounted in 1940 
to £586. 


By a Declaration of 10 July 19415 the building material industry was declared 
to be a controlled industry. The consent of the Controller of Industrial Man- 
Power must be obtained by any person who intends to start a new business in 
the industry. Without the consent of the Controller of Industrial Man-Power‘, 
no contractor may undertake the erection of a building or structure, or make 
alterations or repairs, the total cost of which will exceed £2,000. No employer 
in the building industry may require or permit an employee to work for more 
than 60 hours a week. 





CO-OPERATION 


A UNITED StaTEsS CONTRIBUTION TO A CO-OPERATIVE WorLD 
PROGRAMME 


The Co-operative League of the United States of America has 
recently published the recommendations it has made in response 
to a request of the Executive Committee of the International Co- 
operative Alliance for its views on: (1) the main lines on which 
full activities might be renewed after the war; (2) the principles 
and considerations which could govern a world settlement calculated 
to ensure freedom, security and universal peace; (3) the contribu- 
tion of the organised co-operative movements to the adoption 
and realisation of such a programme. The Executive Committee 

1 Building Emergency Regulations 1939, Statutory Regulations 1939, No. 115, p. 695. 
2 New Zealand National Review, 15 Feb. 1942, p. 57. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 188. 

4 New Zealand National Review, 15 Feb. 1942, p. 11. 


5 Government Notice, No. 968. 
* Government Notice, No. 939. 
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had decided at its last meeting, held in Paris in March 1940, that 

the affiliated organisations should be invited to express their views 

on these points. 

ai The text of the American recommendations is reproduced 
ow. 


The present war is in large part a result of the international competitive 
pressures of the profit system, the conflict between that system and expanding 
stateism, the decline of democracy and the desire for imperialistic expansion 
which these engender. To better the world condition, an economy must be built 
which offers a way of fully supplying human needs, and which is free from the 
hostility-promoting factors existent in the profit system and in autocratic stateism. 

A way is needed that shall be established upon the basis of democracy, which 
is capable of producing and distributing abundance, which prospers by plenty 
for all, which sets men and nations working together in the spirit of mutual aid, 
and which can embrace all people of all c and of all nations. 

The co-operative method has been tried, has proved its power to serve these 
ends, is already established, and possesses the possibilities of constantly con- 
tinuing its expansion. 


Co-operative Programme. 


(1) The people of all nations, recognising the decline of dominance of the 
profit system, should prone understanding of the co-operative economy. 
This should be done through every available agency—the co-operatives, farm 
and labour organisations, the schools, the press, the State, the church, and 
personal contacts. Consumers should be shown how to supply their needs by 
the co-operative method. 

(2) The existing co-operatives in all countries should employ oo | device, 
which a hundred years of experience have tested, to strengthen and expand 
their organisations and to increase the commodities and services which they 


supply. ; 
(3 The members of co-operative societies, in countries where their societies 


have n damaged, retarded, or destroyed by hostile stateism, should rehabili- 
tate their societies and re-establish them upon a truly co-operative basis; and 
wherever necessary they should be assisted by other co-operative societies and 
by the International Co-operative Alliance. 

(4) Education should carried on which should show the public, as well 
as the officials of political Governments, that the interests of the people can 
be served by the promotion of co-operation. 

(5) In countries in which the co-operatives have expanded until the majority 
of the citizens are members of co-operative societies, and accordingly 1 majority 
in the parliaments and other legislative bodies are co-operators, in such countries 
the Governments should promote co-operation among the people by furthering 
information and education; and as State business decreases, voluntary co-opera- 
tive action should be found to increase. 

(6) Co-operatives should be established as a way of carrying on business on 
a non-profit basis, and their expansion should aes on their ability to demon- 
strate their superiority in supplying human needs and in promoting justice and 
harmony among men. 

(7) The aim should be: (a) local organisation of posse as consumers into 
voluntary co-operative associations to supply their needs; (0) district and national 
organisation of local consumers’ associations into federations for education, 
finance, wholesaling, and production; and (c) the federation of national co-opera- 
tives into the International Co-operative Alliance for international protection, 
commerce, and production. 

(8) A Congress of the International Co-operative Alliance should be called 
as soon as delegate representatives of at least one-half of the member societies 
can be assembled. 


Methods. 


(1) Democracy should be secured by one vote only for each member of a 
society and by every other means for promoting democracy and for preventing 
autocracy. By democracy should be understood equality of responsibility as 
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well as equality of opportunity. While centralised administration should prevail 
in the interest of efficiency, decentralised control should prevail in the interest 
of democracy. 

(2) Membership open to all should be the rule in co-operative societies. 

(3) The business of co-operative societies should be carried on for the service 
of the members in directly supplying their wants, and not for the pu of 
selling goods or services to others for the sake of making profit; the difference 
between the cost prite and the distributing price should be returned to patron 
members of co-operative associations in proportion to their patronage. 

(4) Neutrality in the official acts of co-operative societies should prevail in 
matters of politics, religion and race, so that people of all opinions may find 
a common ground for union. 

(5) Co-operative associations should recognise the right of their employees 
to organise into labour unions without interference for the purpose of celeste 
bargaining; co-operatives should give preference to the products of organised 
labour and of farmers’ marketing associations. 

(6) Mediation and arbitration of differences between employers and em- 
ployees and between different co-operative societies should be provided to settle 
all disputes. 

(7) While the co-operative democracy is being built, a constructive, con- 
ciliatory attitude should be maintained towards existing profit business and 
towards the — political State with which co-operation is in contact. 

(8) Peace should first be promoted by the development of local co-operative 
businesses, among which economic competition does not prevail; it should also 
be advanced by the expansion of the co-operative method in international com- 
merce, and thus substitute international service for the international co-operative 


quest for trade. 


Objectives. 


(1) The co-operative prepregeme should aim towards a non-political world- 
wide organisation of people in the economic field for the supplying of goods and 
services. ’ 

(2) As the economic wants of the people are supplied, there should be less 
need for the coercive control of men; this function of the State should be made 
to decline; and economic organisation should gradually make dependence on 
the political organisation of society less necessary. 

(3) In the place of political Governments, having totalitarian control over 
the property and lives of the people, a co-operative democracy should be built, 
in which the freedom of the people should represented in voluntary action; 
in which the producers should be organised as consumers, and able consumers 
as producers; in which the nes consumers should co-operate with the 
organised producers; in which the consumers should produce what they use; in 
which useful service should be the means of livelihood; and in which producers 
enjoy all the fruits of their labour. 

(4) The economy of abundance should be substituted for the economy of 


scarcity. 
(5) Money should have a value only for purposes of accounting, record and 


exchange. 

(6) War should be made impossible through the co-operative method, by 
establishing mutual aid in the place of hostile economic competition and in the 
place of racial and other conflicts. 

(7) The rer further objectives should be brought about ultimatel 
by the expansion of the co-operative economy: (a) self-determination of ail 

ples; (6) freedom in speech, religion, education, assembly, and suffrage; (c) 
adie in international exchange, commerce, and intercourse; (d) the elimina- 
tion of military armaments; and (e) the ultimate breaking down of hostility- 
provoking nationalism and substituting the united peoples of the world in its 


place.? 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN NIGERIA AND THE CAMEROONS 
IN WARTIME 


It is reported that the co-operative movement among Natives 
in the British Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria and the Mandated 





1 Consumers’ Co-operation, Apr. 1942, 
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Territory of the Cameroons has not been adversely affected by the 
unfavourable conditions created by the war (Government control 
of cocoa; scarcity of means of transport, etc.). Some particulars 
are given below of the situation with regard to cocoa marketing, 
until recently practically the only, and still the most developed, 
form of co-operation in Nigeria; a few marketing co-operative 
societies for other commodities have appeared lately, but most 
of the new societies are thrift and loan societies. 


On 31 March 1941 there were 142 co-operative cocoa marketing societies in 
Nigeria proper, 14 in the British Mandated Territory of the Cameroons (which 
is attached to Nigeria for administrative purposes), or 156 in all. The aggregate 
membership was 10,466 (9,051 were from Nigeria proper), as against 1,494 ten 
years ago. The tonnage of cocoa sold increased slightly, from 5,915 tons in 1939- 
1940 to 6,503 tons in 1940-1941 (6,119 tons for Nigeria proper), nearly twelve 
times the amount sold in 1930-1931 (551 tons). The quality was maintained, 
75 per cent. of the total cocoa marketed being Grade I. The combined balance 
sheet presented by the report of the Registrar shows a sound financial position; 
buildings and equipment are valued at very conservative figures, and the various 
reserve funds have risen to £5,795, or over twice the amount of paid-up share 
capital, £2,281. 

The 53 co-operative cocoa marketing societies in the Ibadan district have 
a central organisation, the Ibadan Cocoa Marketing Union, formed in 1934, 
which exerts a growing and useful influence. 

Among the attempts to market commodities other than cocoa on a co-opera- 
tive basis, reference may be made to the Lekki Women’s Palm Kernel Marketing 
Society, which has been formed to market kernels direct to the firms in Lagos, 
and the Agege Farmers’ Co-operative Society, which sells fresh fruit and fruit 

uice. 

' The thrift and credit co-operatives are of two types: the urban salary earners’ 
thrift and loan societies; and the rural thrift and credit societies or village banks. 
The urban societies started the year under review with 32 societies and 1,203 
members and finished with 88 societies and 2,671 members; ordinary contribu- 
tions or regular savings increased from £1,868 to £10,092. In the Calabar pro- 
vince the number of village banks increased from 11 to 35, the membership from 
169 to 899; and the funds owned by the societies from £173 to £440. 

It may be added that the Nigerian Co-operative Supply Association supplies 
its member societies with stationery, printed matter, and equipment. Fishermen 
have formed a co-operative — to build up funds and so improve and increase 
their fishing a. Village school co-operative societies have been organ- 
ised in two villages.' 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


CONFERENCE OF THE MINERS’ INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
RESOLUTION ON Post-WaR PROBLEMS 


The Miners’ International Federation, one of the most im- 
portant International Trade Secretariats, to which, before the war, 
the miners’ trade unions of fourteen different countries with a 
membership of about 14 million were affiliated, held a Conference 
in London on 1 May 1942. In addition to British representatives, 
the Conference was attended by delegates representing miners of 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Luxemburg, and 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
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Poland. On the subject of post-war problems, the Conference 
passed a resolution, the most important paragraphs of which are 
reproduced below. 


This International Mineworkers’ Conference resolves that the trade unionists 
of the countries not subject to the Hitlerite and Fascist tyranny should immediate- 
ly demand that their Govamasiante shall draw up a plan for a future economic 
system, in co-operation with representatives of trade unions. Such a plan, to be 
gradually realised, must be formulated now and be introduced immediately the 
war ends, in order to facilitate the change-over of industry from war to peace- 
time production and assure employment not only to the masses of people at 
present working on the production of armaments, but also to those who are 
in the fighting services. The organisation of economic life which has developed 
in connection with war necessities must be exploited and adapted to planned 
peacetime economy. 

In order to counteract the possibility of social evils, including unemployment, 
arising from technical progress, the following preventive measures, among others, 
need to be applied: 


(1) Shorter hours of labour; 

3 Paid holidays; 

3) Raising the school-leaving age and extension of technical education 
for youth; 

(4) A satisfactory pension scheme, including an all-in sickness and medical 
service for elderly workers so that retirement can be secured at a comparatively 
early age; 

(5) Wages and pensions must be fixed at a level which will at least enable 
the wage earners and pensioners to afford adequate consumption of indus- 
trial and agricultural commodities. 


In co-ordinated plans of production and distribution the question of the 
coal industry is highly important in the general industrial economy. 

This Conference expresses the view that the powers of the International 
Labour Office should be strengthened and enlarged. The International Labour 
Office should include economic planning, the financing and regulation of produc- 
tion, the allocation of raw materials, division of markets, employment, labour 
conditions, hours, wages, and social insurance within its sphere of activities. 

This International Mineworkers’ Conference resolves to work for interna- 
tional control of coal economy, production, allocation of markets, prices, wages 
and hours of labour. 

It further reaffirms, in accordance with these postulates, its belief in drastic 
economic and social changes of all industries and societies as being the only 
permanent cure for the present social ills, and pledges itself to work for this 
object in the realisation of Socialism.! 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR UNITY 


PROPOSALS FOR COLLABORATION BETWEEN THE AMERICAN, BRITISH, AND SOVIET 
TrapE Union MovEMENTS 


A recent session of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, held in Washington, was attended by Sir Walter 
Citrine, Secretary of the British Trades Union Congress, who 
advanced a proposal for collaboration of the American, British, 
and Soviet labour movements. 


At the end of the session the Executive Council handed Sir Walter Citrine a 
counter-proposal to his suggestion for establishment of an Anglo-Soviet-American 
trade union group to co-operate on the economic front in the interests of the joint 
war effort. President Green of the A.F. of L. said that the Executive Council's 





1 Communication to the I.L.0.; Daily Herald (London), 2 May 1942, 
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reply to the British proposal had been drafted by a committee of four members 
of the Executive Council, including himself, but would not be made public 
until the British trade union leaders had studied it and sent a reply.? 

During one of the sittings of the constituent con of the United Steel 
Workers of America, President Philip Murray stated that Sir Walter Citrine 
would meet shortly with officers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations on 
the subject of establishing closer ties between American labour and the unions 
of the other United Nations, and expressed the desire of the C.I.O. to join with 
other trade union movements “to prepare together our joint programme in 
about the same fashion that the United Nations prepared and designed their 
joint war programme”’.* 


RESOLUTION OF THE UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF AMERICA 


The Convention of the recently constituted United Steel 
Workers of America, which is one of the strongest unions belonging 
to the Congress of Industrial Organizations and numbers 660,000 
workers, adopted a resolution on international labour unity, which 
reads in part as follows. 


The resolution states that “the organised trade union movements of the world 
can strengthen the unity within and among the United Nations through greater 
co-operation with each other in accordance with the experience of the united 
action which has already been achieved between the British and Soviet Union 
trade unions” and calls upon the C.I.O.: 


. . . to take steps toward securing closer co-operation and unity of 
action between the organised workers of America, including the A.F. of L. 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods, and the trade unions of the United Nations, 
including the Latin American nations, to the end that a united world labour 
movement may be the basis for winning the war against the Axis and securing 
a peace which will establish for all the people freedom of speech and assembly, 
freedom of religion, freedom from fear, and freedom from want.’ 


Tue NINETEENTH SESSION OF THE ALL-INDIA TRADE UNION 
CONGRESS 


The nineteenth session of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
was held at Cawnpore on 8 and 9 February 1942, with Mr. V. R. 
Kalappa‘ as president. Some 200 delegates, coming from different 
provinces and representing affiliated organisations, attended the 
session, and among the distinguished visitors present was the 
ae president of the Indian National Congress, Mr. Jawaharlal 

ehru. 


A number of resolutions were adopted by the Congress. One of them urged 
the workers to remain calm in the present emergency and stick to their posts, 
while claiming rights and privileges to which they were entitled in the circum- 
stances. Other resolutions drew attention to the importance of full co-operation 
between the Government, the employers, and the trade unions and factory 
committees in the organisation of production; urged that recommendations made 
by committees of enquiry into the conditions of labour, appointed by the pro- 
vincial Governments, should be implemented; emphasised the need for the 
establishment of central, provincial, regional or other advisory bodies, on which 
labour would be adequately represented, and for the formulation of industrial 
policy during the emergency; and called for measures relating to price control 
and the grant of a cost-of-living bonus in order to safeguard the standard of 


1A.F. or L.: Weekly News Sate (Washington), 26 May 1942. International Labor News 


Service (Washington), 30 May 1942. 
ee Union News Service (Washington), 22 May 1942. 
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living of the workers, as well as other emergency measures calculated to protect 
the interests of workers in dangerous areas and make provision for their depend- 


ants in case of need. 
Mr. V. V. Giri, a former Minister of Labour in the Government of the Province 


of Madras, was elected president of the Congress for 1942, and Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
General Secretary.? 


THe Lasour MOvEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
PROPOSED RESUMPTION OF NEGOTIATIONS FOR UNITY 


At the spring session of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, held in Washington in May 1942, President 
William Green renewed the A.F. of L.’s standing offer to make 
peace with the Congress of Industrial Organizations and merge 
the two organisations into a united labour movement. Mr. Green 
stated that the A.F. of L.’s standing peace committee would hold 
itself in readiness to meet with a similar committee from the 
C.1.0. at any time.* 

As a counter-proposal to this peace offer, the Executive Board of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, meeting early in June, suggested that a basis for 
organic unity with the A.F. of L. be established by means of a united labour 
council, to be created at a joint session of the Executive Boards of the two 
organisations. 

The C.I.0. Board coupled its proposal with a recommendation for further 
collaboration between the A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. in the war effort, urging that 
President Roosevelt’s six-man Combined Labour Victory Committee should call 
a national conference. This conference would not only have to take up such 
questions as the increase of war production but would discuss “political support 
to those candidates in sg of the President of the United States and the war 
effort’, and increased labour participation in the executive and administrative 
branches of the Government.‘ 


Tue New STEEL WorKERS’ UNION oF AMERICA 


A convention held in Cleveland in May 1942, which was at- 
tended by some 1,700 delegates representing 660,000 steel workers, 
transformed the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee sponsored 
six years ago by the C.I.O. into a regularly constituted union. 


For decades the opinion was held in the American trade union movement 
that steel workers could never be organised, and when in 1936 the Organizing 
Committee began its campaign, its membership was little more than 4,000. 
The present membership of 660,000 represents more than 90 per cent. of those 
eligible for organisation, and more than 900 collective agreements have been 
concluded with nearly all the steel manufacturing, fabricating and processing 
firms in the United States. 

The newly formed organisation is one of the principal unions of the C.I.O., 
and its newly elected president, Mr. Philip Murray, is also President of the 


C.1.0.§ 


PROGRAMME OF THE ARGENTINE GENERAL CONFEDERATION OF 
. LABOUR 


The General Confederation of Labour (Confederacién General 
del Trabajo)in Argentina has drawn up a programme of urgent 


1 Both Mr. Giri and Mr. Joshi have attended the International Labour Conference as Indian 
workers’ delegates, and the latter is also a member of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. 

2 Communication to the I.L.O. 

3 AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBoR: Weekly News Service (Washington), 26 May 1942, 

4 The New York Times, 6 June 1942. : 

5 C.1.0.: Union News Service (Washington), 22 May 1942, 
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demands which, if carried out, would in its view help to breathe 
new life into the national economy, which is stagnating in conse- 
quence of events in Europe. These demands are as follows: 


The construction of public works; 

Construction of low-cost dwellings; 

Development of national industries and expansion of production, unreason- 
able profits to be avoided; 

Intensification of international trade; 

Facilities for the acquisition or renting of land; 

Loans to acquire the farming implements necessary for the development of 
agriculture; 

Unemployment insurance; 

Reduction of the hours of work to 40 in the week; 

Minimum wages; 

Opposition to any lowering of the standard of living of the working class; 

A 10 per cent. increase in all wages of up to 300 pesos a month, and in daily 
wages of up to 12 pesos; 

Promulgation of the new Home Work Act and of the Commercial Employees’ 
Pensions Act; 

Promotion of the introduction of an equitable tax on earnings obtained from 
the holding of more than one post, the proceeds to be devoted to the construc- 
tion of public works and low-cost dwellings; 

Representation of the Confederation on the body set up by Act No. 12,591 
(intended to prevent an artificial rise in prices).' 


THe TrapE UNION MOVEMENT IN MEXIco 


Since the beginning of 1942 two new national trade union 
federations have been founded in Mexico. 


The first of these federations was constituted in January 1942 under the 
name of the Mexican Confederation of Workers and Peasants (Confederacién 
de Obreros y Campesinos de Mexico), Professor Julio Lopez Silva,a member of the 
Mexican chamber of Deputies, being lelected General Secretary; 660 delegates 
representing a large number of unions attended the constituent meeting, but no 
figures were revealed indicating the total membership of the Confederation. 

The second national federation was founded in March 1942 and adopted 
the name of the National Proletarian Confederation (Confederacién Proletaria 
Nacional). Mr. Alfredo Navarrete was appointed as its General Secretary. 
From a manifesto issued by the federation it is clear that the new organisation 
is opposed to the present leaders of the most important trade union organisation 
in Mexico, the Mexican Confederation of Workers (Confederacién de Trabajadores 
de Mexico). Data regarding the number of trade unionists in the new federation 
were not revealed.? 








1C.G.T., 3 Mar. 1942. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 





STATISTICS 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication in the Review of the periodical statistics on labour 
conditions in various countries, the index numbers of cost of 
living and retail prices are given in this issue. 


The following tables show: 


(a) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, heating and lighting, 
clothing, rent, and ‘‘miscellaneous”’, specified in the headings by the 
letters a to e. 

(b) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indexes for 
the first group mentioned above) which have been reintroduced 
into the tables owing to the special interest attached to them at 
the present time. 


For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January 1942 issue of the Review: Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes, pp. 104-113. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLE 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: “figures not yet received”’. 

The sign f signifies: ‘provisional figures”. 

The sign * signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue’. 

The sign * signifies: “economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929=100) 





AMERICA (cont.) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929= 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929= 100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1929=100) 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
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Book Notes 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


DENMARK 


Danmarks Sociale Lovgivning 1891-1941. Copenhagen, Socialt Tidsskrift, 
1941. 416 pp. 


In celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the introduction into Denmark of 
the Poor Relief Act and the Old-Age Benefit Act; a survey has been published 
by Socialt Tidsskrift (the organ of the Danish Ministry of Social Affairs) of 
Danish social legislation during the past half century. The initiative for the 
publication of this work was taken by the Danish Employers’ Federation and 
the Danish Confederation of Trade Unions, which have contributed to the cost. 

The two above-mentioned Acts of 1891, which were followed by the Sick- 
ness Funds Act in the following year, may be regarded as the starting point of 
modern social legislation in Denmark. It is pointed out that during these fifty 
years social legislation has developed from a very limited measure, providing the 
minimum of assistance for the poorest members of the community, into a com- 
prehensive body of laws, forming an integral part of the whole social structure. 

In something over 400 pages a valuable survey is given of the different 
branches of social legislation and social work in Denmark, abundantly illustrated 
with excellent photographs, maps, and diagrams. The survey begins with a 
description of the organisation and legislation with respect to social assistance 
proper. Here a general social reform was introduced in 1933, which attracted 
widespread attention even outside Denmark, and the authoritative account of 
the preparation and results of this reform is of considerable interest. The 
system of Danish social insurance is then described, and each of its various 
branches, comprising sickness, old-age and invalidity insurance, accident in- 
surance, and unemployment insurance, is discussed in detail. The second chapter 
deals with the system of social assistance which supplements the various social 
insurance schemes. Here the reform of 1933 meant a far-reaching revision of 
the forms and principles of the earlier system and also substantial changes in 
administration. The third main chapter deals with public health questions and 
the hospital system. The chapter on the organisation of the employment market 
has sections dealing with collective industrial relations, individual contracts of 
employment, labour protection, employment policy, placing and vocational 
guidance, and the special problems of agriculture. The description of educational 
measures is included owing to the fact that certain aspects of education, for 
instance, apprenticeship, are closely connected with social problems. The same 
argument applies to the questions of holidays with pay and the facilities for pro- 
viding recreation. A chapter on the housing question examines the standard of 
housing in Denmark and social housing measures, in particular, the action taken 
on behalf of large families. The concluding chapter deals with the co-operative 
movement. 
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UNITED STATES 


Office of Education. Education for Victory. Vol. I, No. 1, 3 March 1942. 
Washington, D.C. 


The official bi-weekly publication of the United States Office of Education, 
replacing its previous periodical entitled School Life. Designed to meet present- 
day war needs in the educational field, the new publication plans to include 
official announcements, current reports on emergency education, statements 
and programmes of Government agencies vital to education, and information 
and reports on aspects of the war effort affecting education. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


J 


Abbott, Grace. From Relief to Social Security. The Development of the 
New Public Welfare Services and their Administration. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. viii + 388 pp. $2.50. 


In this volume are collected 17 articles and lectures, mostly written during the 
different periods of the depression, by the late Chief of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. The papers, however, retain more than a historical interest. 
As a member of President Roosevelt’s Council on Social Security, Grace Abbott 
was in consultation with those charged with the responsibility of framing the 
Social Security Act. Her constructive opinions and suggestions regarding what 
this Act does and the great field still to be covered remain of vital importance 
at the present time. 


Alabama, University of. Bureau of Public Administration. National 
Defense and State Finance. Alabama University, 1941. v + 180 pp. 


A collection of eleven papers delivered by recognised experts in the field of 
Government finance at a conference convened by the University of Alabama, ‘ 
this volume contains a notable contribution to the subject indicated in the 
title. It affords an outline of wartime fiscal experiences in Canada and Australia, 
a summary of the trends in American Government finance set in motion by the 
1914-1918 war and the depression, a forecast of developments which should 
logically emerge from the strains of defence and war financing, and proposals 
for action by which state financial authorities may best cope with the emergencies 
they are bound to face. A distinctly helpful survey in a field which is more often 
than not discussed emotionally rather than objectively. 


America organizes to win the war. A Handbook of the American War Effort. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1942. x + 395 pp. $2. 


A collection of statements by outstanding authorities explaining what 
are the issues behind the war, how the various military and civilian forces are 
being organised to win it, and what the individual can do to assist in the war 
effort. The volume contains extracts from speeches by Mr. Winston Churchill 
and President Roosevelt, in a chapter entitled ‘What We are Fighting For”, 
and includes the texts of the Atlantic Charter and the Declaration of the United 
Nations. It concludes with an article by Vice-President Henry A. Wallace on 
“The Foundations of the Peace”’, which outlines some of the steps already taken, 
for example, the food stamp plan, the cotton stamp plan, and other mechanisms 
which have been devised to meet the problem of assuring an economy of 
abundance. 

In a chapter entitled ‘‘How Can American Labour Help the War Effort?’ 
Mr. John Chamberlain, Associate Professor of Journalism, Columbia University, 
describes the difficulties both inside and outside the labour movement in the 
United States, calls attention to the creative thinking that has been done by a 
number of labour leaders, and indicates his belief that the war has given labour 
the chance “to take the lead in creating an atmosphere in which the American 
union worker can rise to the favoured status which his brothers in Sweden and 
England have enjoyed for many years’’. 
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Other chapters give an exceptionally clear picture of the steps being taken 
and the purposes behind various aspects of the war effort. Thus the Secretary 
of Agriculture outlines the role of the farmer; Mr. Alvin Dodd, President of the 
American Management Association, describes the functions of the War Production 
Board and the responsibility of management in the war effort; Mr. David Cush- 
man Coyle presents an unusually readable statement on how to prevent infla- 
tion, and explains the real and money costs of the war; articles by Mr. Byron 
Price explaining how censorship works and by Mr. Ladislas Farago on the 
psychological aspect of warfare make clear to the individual some of his own 
responsibilities as a citizen in aiding the war effort. Other articles deal with the 
nation’s health, the problems of particular sections of the community, such as 
young people, artists and writers, and the general question of maintaining 
popular morale in wartime. 


Best, Harry. The Soviet Experiment. New York, Richard R. Smith, 1941. 
vii + 120 pp. $1.25. 


Bevin, Ernest. The Balance Sheet of the Future. New York, Robert M. 
McBride & Company, 1941. xii + 303 pp. $2.75. 


A collection of statements made by the British Minister of Labour and 
National Service, divided into two parts, the first comprising those made since 
he was appointed to his position in the Government, and the second of those 
made before that appointment during his career as a labour leader and Secretary 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union. The statements are grouped 
according to subject. 


International Bureau of Education. L’fnseignement ménager dans les 
écoles primaires et secondaires, d’aprés les données fournies par les Ministéres de 
instruction publique. Publication No. 75. Geneva, International Bureau of 
Education, 1941. 216 pp. Swiss frs. 8. 


Franklin, Jay. Remaking America. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1942. xvi + 287 pp. $3. 


A very readable book which gives a living picture of the elements that have 
gone into the making of America and the problems facing the future utilisation 
of the human and material resources of the nation. In discussing the present 
problems of world-wide defence, the author states: “‘Not only did the principle 
of total defence involve the type of social security and national unity required 
to supply this man-power and equipment on the basis of intensive co-operation, 
under freedom. It also involved something new in our foreign policy; the cultiva- 
tion of cordial social relations with friendly nations, rather than the pursuit of 
a policy of mutual interest’. He adds: ‘The despatch of Harry Hopkins as a 
special representative of America in England and the appointment of a sociologist 
and labour specialist as Ambassador to London, replacing a successful financial 
speculator, indicated our determination to understand and work with the forces 
of the revolution of freedom as they were already expressing themselves in the 
British Empire’. And he concludes: 


The whole world is in revolution. America is in the world and shares the 
changes which have and must come. In remaking America, we are not 
only helping to remake the world, but are remaking the American people 
into a different sort of race, a more durable and more vital civilisation. For 
America is on the march. We are finding new frontiers and buttressing old 
freedoms. We face the future, without illusion, but also without fear, for the 
future will be as we make it and we have found the will and the power to 
make that future ours. The American dream is over, but the American 
reality is greater than all the things men dreamed about it. 


Gardner, Leroy U. (editor). Tuberculosis in Industry. Report of the 
Symposium held at the Saranac Laboratory for the Study of Tuberculosis, 
Saranac Lake, N.Y., June 9-14, 1941. New York, National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 1942, 374 pp. 


This collection of articles on different aspects of tuberculosis, written by 
experts, should be a useful handbook for public health authorities. The articles 
are grouped under the headings of tuberculosis as a disease, the incidence of 
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tuberculosis in industrial groups, the predisposing factors, the incidence and 
causation of tuberculosis in various industries, methods of control, and problems 
of compensation and insurance; each section concludes with a bibliography. 


Grajdanzev, Andrew J. Formosa To-day. An Analysis of the Economic 
Development and Strategic Importance of Japan’s Tropical Colony. I.P.R. 
International Research Service. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. 


v + 193 pp. $1. 


Grattan, C. Hartley. Introducing Australia. New York, The John Day 
Company, 1942. xvi + 331 pp. $4. 


This is a remarkably informative and not infrequently entertaining book, 
which answers almost every question the reader can put about Australia. It 
describes what the Australian wears, the way he talks, the kind of house he lives 
in, and his general outlook on life, and it contains many excellent photographs 
of the Australian scene; but it also describes the Broken Hill Proprietary Com- 
pany, Ltd., ‘‘the apotheosis of Australian capitalism”, a vertical and horizontal 
trust and holding company, largely owned in London. The accounts given of 
the production, trade, finance, government, trade unionism and politics of the 
Commonwealth and of their development during and between the two world 
wars are illuminating and providea sound basis for a discussion of Australia’s 
role in the world and particularly in the Pacific area. The book was finished 
only just before the entry of Japan into the war and it reveals very clearly the 
fundamental facts and problems underlying the conflict in the area which, in 
the words of Mr. Menzies, a former Prime Minister, ‘‘Great Britain calls the 
Far East” but which ‘‘to us is the near north’. Written with knowledge, sym- 
pathy, and humour, the book is an excellent introduction to Australia which 
should be of great value to readers in North America and in England and con- 
ceivably also in Australia itself. 


Sa Rene. La Charte du Travail. Texte officiel de la loi du 4 octobre 
1941. Preface by René Beuin. Paris, Flammarion, 1941. 125 pp. French frs. 12. 


Haight, Frank Arnold. A History of French Commercial Policies. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1941. xvii + 285 pp. $2.50. 


The author traces the evolution of the commercial po of France from the 
t 


beginning of the nineteenth century to the outbreak of the war in 1939, against 
the background of the country’s economic development, and dwells in particular 
on the period during and after the war of 1914-1918. The volume is one of the 
first in a series on commercial and tariff history which is being published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace as a means of gaining a clear com- 
prehension of the origins of the commercial policies of various countries, and 
thereby of contributing to the avoidance of the mistakes of the past in the plan- 
ning for the future. 


Hastings, Somerville. The Hospital Services. Fabian Society, Research 
Series No. 59. London, Victor Gollancz Ltd. and The Fabian Society, 1941. 


24 pp. 6d. 


The author discusses what can be done to provide improved hospital facilities 
under the existing law in Great Britain and outlines a policy for the war and post- 
war period. The measures he proposes include: free treatment to all, so that no 
financial consideration may prevent any person from seeking early treatment 
for disease or from continuing it until cure is complete; democratic control of 
the hospitals by the elected representatives of the people through the Ministry 
of Health and the local authorities; building up of the national hospital system 
pari passu with the national provision of a general practitioner and specialist 
service for domiciliary treatment. 


Independent Labour Party. The I.L.P.in War and Peace. A short account 
of the Party from its foundation to the present day. London, Independent 
Labour Party, 1942. 63 pp. 6d. 
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Misshima, Yasuo, and Goto, Tomio. A Japanese View of Outer Mongolia. 
Being a condensed translation of ‘‘The Outer Mongolian People’s Republic”. 
Translated and summarised from the Japanese by Andrew J. GrajpANZEV. 
New a Institute of Pacific Relations, International Secretariat, 1942. 66 
pp. . 


Murray, Philip, and others. The C.I.O. and National Defense. Washing- 
ton, American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 19 pp. 25c. 


Pennsylvania, University of. Bicentennial Conference. Studies in Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Relations. By Wesley C. Mircue..t, Herbert Hoover, 
John M. Cvark, Simon Kuznets, Alvin H. Hansen, etc. Philadelphia, Univers- 
ity of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. v + 183 pp. 


P. E. P. (Political and Economic Planning). British Reconstruction Agencies. 
Planning, No. 186. London, 7 April 1942. 


In an introductory statement entitled “Reconstruction and the War Effort’, 
it is stated that ‘‘a survey of reconstruction agencies active during this third 
year of war shows them to be surprisingly numerous and surprisingly varied. . . 
It may be thought wasteful and confusing that there should be so many different 
agencies—so many that this broadsheet can only give a sample of them. It may 
also be considered unsatisfactory that so much work should be proceeding with 
no more central direction than can be found in the vague phrases of the Atlantic 
Charter and a few other general statements. This lack of co-ordination is certainly 
a weakness, but it may be a source of future area. . . With so many agencies 
in the field, the dangers of misdirection are probably now diminishing, while the 
dangers of having no direction at all are undoubtedly increasing. The peace is 
not something to be planned for in the air: its shape is being fashioned now by - 
the purposes, methods and institutions which are emerging out of the war.” 
On the relationship of reconstruction planning to total war effort the authors 
point out that a total war effort can only be developed by clarifying the principles 
and goals for which the war is fought, because “‘it is the nature of men to exert 
themselves most fully for something they both understand and want to achieve’. 
Since the real problem is to mobilise all energy for wartime tasks, ‘‘a clear view 
of post-war aims is the most effective instrument for carrying out this mobilisa- 
tion”’. 

As the pamphlet deals only with British agencies, or agencies the headquarters 
of which are in Great Britain, its emphasis ison the effects of reconstruction 
planning in that country. It is stated that perhaps the greatest weakness of 
present British studies on reconstruction is that they are not closely enough 
linked with the war effort, and therefore sometimes dwell on unreal situations and 
neglect wartime measures “‘whose significance for post-war planning may be 
greater than is recognised’. Finally, it is stated, “Great Britain in particular 
needs to grasp this relationship of reconstruction policy to the war effort, and 
to recognise that the vision of a new order at home and abroad is an indispensable 
weapon both in the waging of a war and in the winning of a peace”. 

The list of agencies given in the pamphlet includes the official planning bodies 
(as organised prior to the transfer of responsibility for reconstruction from the 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenwood to Sir William Jowitt on 4 March 1942), the Inter- 
Allied Relief Bureau and groups working in London for Allied Governments, 
the committees set up by political parties, and the private or semi-private secular 
and religious agencies working in the field. In addition, brief reference is made 
to the agencies planning particular aspects of post-war reconstruction, such as 
land and physical planning, production and trade, social services, and those 
concerned with regional = local problems. 


Stewart, Mary. The Education of the Backward Child. Fabian Society 
Research Series, No. 57. London, Victor Gollancz Ltd. and the Fabian Society, 
1941. 24 pp. 6d. 


Following a succinct analysis of the difficulties encountered by the sub- 
normal child under the present educational system of Great Britain and an 
account of some of the steps which have been taken to deal with these problems 
in certain schools and areas, the author calls attention to the lack of employment 
guidance for the subnormal child or the subnormal adolescent and to the social 


problems this engenders. 
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A series of steps are indicated by which the conditions might be ameliorated 
in the future, including, for example, new forms of classification of school children, 
the use of nursery schools, adequate case records, the careful selection of study 
courses, and the grouping of practical work with regular educational studies. 
Lastly, proper vocational guidance for the subnormal adolescent is advocated. 


Vicens, Bartolomé. Régimen Cooperativo. Montevideo, Facultad de Cien- 
cias Econémicas y de la Administracién, 1941. xxiii + 324 pp. 


In the literature in the Spanish language on co-operation, this volume takes 
a very high place. After briefly describing the precursors of the co-operative 
movement, the author devotes the first part of his work to a comparative analysis 
of the laws and regulations dealing with co-operative societies in various countries, 
under such heads as: definitions of co-operative societies, classification, form of 
organisation, accounts, inspection, rights and obligations of members, financial 
system, federations of co-operative societies, taxation. The second part is devoted 
to the co-operative movement in Uruguay, and the third reviews education in 
co-operation in various countries. An appendix contains the text of the Uru- 
guayan Act of 5 April 1941 on agricultural co-operatives; and there is a short 
bibliography of works in French, Italian, and Spanish on co-operation. 
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Factory Inspection in 
Great Britain 


by T. K. DJANG, B. Sc., Ph. D. (Lond.) 


With a Preface by Sir DuncAN R. Wiison, formerly H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Factories, and an Introduction by Dr. W. A. 
Rosson, Reader in Administrative Law in the University of 
London. 

Factory inspection is an essential social service in the modern 
state. England was the first country to adopt it and its Factory 
Inspectorate has maintained its pre-eminent position. Its value 
at the present time has been stated by Dr. Rosson, who in 
his introduction, says: “It is important to remember that 
factory inspection is even more valuable in time of war than 
in peace’. 

This book is the first full-length study of the system which 
has been published in England. It traces the history of the 
Inspectorate, describes its organisation, explains the functions 
and methods of the inspectors, and analyses the remarkable 
skill by which the Inspectorate has succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of work-people and employers alike. It deals also 
with the transfer of the Inspectorate from the Home Office to 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service and suggests a 
closer co-operation between the Factory Department of the 
latter Ministry and the International Labour Office. 

Sir DuNcAN WILSON, in his preface, says: “I can recommend 
this work to all who are interested as a just and intimate account 
of the growth of our Factory Legislation and Administration”’. 

In the preparation of this work Mr. Djanc has had the 
benefit of advice and help from Dr. W. A. Rosson, Professor 
Harold J. Lasxi, Sir DUNCAN WILSON, Mr. A. W. GarRETT, 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, and others. He was given 
special opportunities of seeing the Inspectors’ work at first 
hand. 12s. 6d. net. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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Disease and the Social System 
by ARTHUR GUIRDHAM, M.A., D.M. 


This book emphasises that disease is due largely to our 
social system. It argues that the beliefs we inherit are responsible 
not only for psychological but for physical disease. Man acquires 
the diseases permitted in his social stratum. Psychological and 
physical diseases are interchangeable, and physical diseases are 
often the patient’s solution of psychological situations. This 
book points out that the administration of society, as at present 
constituted, rests largely in the hands of the diseased. It dis- 
cusses also the medical aspects of a new world order. 10s. 6d. net. 


Road and Rail 


by GILBERT WALKER 


A survey based on an extensive knowledge of the practice 
of road haulage concerns and railways companies. The author 
has been Lecturer in Economics, Birmingham University, 
since 1930. He went to America on a Rockefeller Scholarship in 
1934-35. He studied his subject at first hand, making wide- 
spread enquiries among traders and transport managers, public 
officials and road hauliers. The work brings out the funda- 
mental issues with which post-war reconstruction has to 
grapple. 10s. 6d. net. 


Versailles Twenty Years After 
by PAUL BIRDSALL, Ph. D. 


This book is a clear picture of the highly controversial nego- 
tiations which formally ended the first World War. It is an 
effort to reach the realities behind the controversy and to 
appraise anew the work of the negotiators. It shows the di- 
plomatic factors which made Versailles what it was and estimates 
how some of those factors are likely to reappear at another 
peace conference. “The book is of first class interest. . . It is 
a shrewd comment of contemporary significance’. Times, 
Lit. Supplement. 15s. net. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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sentations by the diplomatic representatives at Washington of the Soviet 
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other distinguished persons. These addresses are supplemented by a series 
of papers entitled 


Planning for Postwar Reconstruction in Southern California 
delivered on April 11, 1942 before 
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STUDIES AND REPORTS 


Series M, No. 18 


Approaches to Social Security 





An international survey, based on a world-wide study, of trends 
and tendencies in the social security field. The purpose is to trace 
the evolution of social assistance and social insurance until they 
converge into an integrated conception of a comprehensive social 
security system. 

The abundant material, which includes the most recent develop- 
ments, is grouped under 3 headings: 


1. The Social Assistance Approach.—The principal types of 
social assistance are reviewed: non-contributory pensions for the 
aged and invalids; mothers’ pensions; unemployment assistance; 
medical assistance; rehabilitation of the disabled. 


2. The Social Insurance Approach.—The various branches of 
social insurance are considered with respect to their organisation, 
scope, benefits and finance, in the order mostly followed in their suc- 
cessive introduction: workmen’s compensation, sickness insurance, 
unemployment insurance. Social insurance has made the principal 
contribution to social security. 


3. Social Security Systems.—Under this heading examples are 
given of social security schemes, resulting from the integration of 
social insurance and assistance. In these schemes the unity of all 
the social risks is clearly realised, and the social security services 
are administered under a single directing agency. 


The study is highly condensed and only schemes which have 
proved their practicability are referred to. By this limitation, the 
picture gains in intelligibility and guidance is afforded for imme- 
diate action as well as for long-range planning. The survey rounds 
off the series of reports that the International Labour Office has 
published on social insurance and on related schemes of social assis- 
tance. It is intended to prepare the way for a complete social 
security programme, in readiness for reconstruction. 
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